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TneEre are records of dancers who attained 
considerable celebrity, although they did not 
display more grace, agility, nor inventive 
power than their competitors, Whence, 
then, arose the merit of their performance ? 
One young lady had her eyes bandaged, 
and threaded a blindfold fandango, through 
the midst of a dozen eggs placed on the 
floor, without endangering the prospects of a 
single chicken, Another hero did Vestris’s 
gavotte, wearing, instead of the usual pumps, 
a pair of the heaviest French wooden shoes. 
Gentlemen have also executed sailors’ horn- 


pipes with their legs incumbered by iron) 
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|is an amusing document to read ; only, you 
|accompany it with a mental commentary of 
commiseration for the unhappy men whose 
business it is to make its daily application. 
So learned is it, that, in some things, it knows 
}as much as is actually known by anybody : 
perhaps a little more ; as, when it refers the 
gums of Africa to the trees and plants from 
which they ooze. The evil of this custom- 
house pedantry is, that it is not easy for 
officials to identify many of the articles 
enumerated. A customs inspector sometimes 
has to run about a sea-port town for half-a- 
day, showing to the chemists, doctors, dyers, 
museum-keepers, and other erudites of the 
place, samples of unknown wood or rare dried 


fetters. No doubt, they would have danced | medicinal herbs, without being able to make 
better without those impediments. But, dance | out what it is, and to what duty it is liable. 
they did : hence their glory. | The loss of time and the waste of patience 
There is a nation, not far distant, which is| and temper, so incurred, are considerable, 
now performing the same feat, commer-| Surely black-lead might have been disposed 
cially. She is trading in fetters; and the/| of and suffered to find its way into commerce 
wonder is that she tradeés so well as she does, ' at the moderate duty of five francs the hun- 
or that she trades at all. By trade is not dred kilos, without a lecture on that graphitic 


meant mere buying and selling amongst 
themselves ; which a people must do to keep 
life going, and which is nothing but a 
mercantile pas-seul or solo step. A country 
really trades when it takes part in the grand 
ballet of nations; performing its share in 
the complicated figures and evolutions which 
are danced to the tunes of supply and de- 
mand, scarcity and plenty. 


But our neighbours, having decorated them- | 
selves with chains, originally put on to serve | 


the purpose of a coat of mail, hug them still, 
in the belief that their fetters bring profit as 
well as adornment. Instead of dancing on a 
free, clear stage, our friends have overspread 
and carpeted their boards with a complicated 
piece of network which greatly detracts from 
the ease, grace, and vigour of their move- 
ments, While England can step out boldly | 
and show her paces, France must pause, con-| 
sider, and hesitate, at every new mercantile | 
attitude she desires to assume. 

That these different results are caused by the 
respective customs’ systems of the two coun- 
tries, will haveappeared iroma previousarticle, | 


and the subject is so rich and suggestive | 


that it merits a few additional illustrations.* 
The French Tarif, with its elaborate notes, 
* See page 481 of the last volume, : 
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article ; 


Graphite (carbure de fer, called mine de plomb 
| noire, or plombagine), a product which has long 
| been considered a carburet of iron, is nothing but 
carbon of a particular nature, mixed with a very 
small quantity of iron. People are now of accord to 
recognise that it does not contain any portion of 
| lead ; accordingly, mineralogists range it amongst 
| the combustible minerals. Graphite is shining and 
of a blue, drawing near to black ; it is very soft to 
the touch, it soils the fingers and leaves a blackish 
trace on paper. Its principal employment is to 
serve for the fabrication of the pencils called black- 
lead. It is also one of the matters which enter into 
the composition of refractory crucibles, By means of 
graphite reduced to powder, and kneaded up with 
grease, is made a sort of cambouis, or cart-gr 

| proper to soften the friction of the wheels and cogs 
of machines, and to which, at its entrance, the duty 
on tallow is applicable. 


The English tariff dismisses iron-wares with 


'a light duty, and easy distinctions ; but iron 


alone canses France to incur as much thought, 
trouble, and expense, as would almost suffice, 
if properly directed, to administer an impor- 
tant department of the state, Iron ore is 
admitted exempt from duty ; its export, with 
a few exceptions for particular ports named, 
is prohibited. All higher forms of iron, as 
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they rise in the iron-scale of being,—from the 
primitive ore to the finished razor,—must 


cause anxious days and sleepless nights to | 


the inspectors appointed to ascertain what’s 
what, Iron wire is considered to be iron 
wire only when it has a diameter of less than 
seven millimetres, Iron having seven milli- 
metres or more of diameter, is iron in bars. 
White metallic strings for instruments, made 
of iron wire, must pay the duty on wire- 
drawn iron when rolled into rings or 
couronnes. Those rolled on bobbins are sub- 
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|It is acknowledged, in fact, that in the 
| colonies, as formerly in the mother-country, 


the compulsion either to re-export the 
anchors , me ame} or to fulfil the ordinary 
claims of the ‘Tarif, was a serious obstacle to 
the act of dredging; the results not being 
sufficiently remunerative. Consequently, his 
Excellency the Minister of Finances decided 
that in the colonies, Algeria, and French 
Guiana, anchors and cables dragged in the 


conditions proscribed by the law, should be 
| admitted at a duty of one franc the hundred 


ject, on entrance, to a duty of from seventy | kilos, exactly as if they were the result of 
to seventy-six francs the hundred kilos. When | a dragging operated in the ports and roads of 
declaration is made of the importation of me-|the mother-country. When these anchors, 
tallic strings not rolled on bobbins, they must | instead of being consumed in the colonies, 
be subjected to the duty leviable on the wire-|are directed to one of the ports of France, 
drawn material of which they are composed ;| they enjoy the favourable régime, on the con- 
that is to say, to the duty on iron wire or | dition that the act of dragging be testified by 
steel wire, as the case may be. Query :| the certificates of the local chiefs of the naval 
When is steel wire, steel wire? And when/ service. A profane looker-on might deem all 
is a pianoforte string, a pianoforte string?|this favour, and this certifying to be an en- 
Also, when is a meee a needle, if the ques-|tertaining example of much ado about 
tion be not impertinent ? Sewing-needles, | nothing. Pounds’-worth of time, pen, paper, 
four centimétres or less in length, pay eight | and ink, are spent about the admission of a 
francs the single kilo weight ; between four | few shillings’-worth of old iron ; which, after 
and five centimétres in length, five francs;'| all, is only allowed to be utilised because it 


; 
; 
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longer than five ceutimétres, two francs, 
According to a recent tariffication, the length 
of needles alone, not their quality, determines 
the duty to apply to them; saving, neverthe- 
less, what concerns packing-needles, mattress- 
needles, and sail-sewing needles, (called carre- 
lets), which remain ranged amongst the Tools 
of pure steel. 

Ploughshares are exposed to like doubts, 
difficulties, and ambiguities. Curling-irons, 
and irons for ironing and gaufiring, pay fifty 
francs the hundred kilos. Plane-irons, a 
hundred and forty. Old iron causes no little 
anxiety to the authorities, particularly that 
which is fished up from the sea. In order to 
smooth the thorny question, the Director- 
General of Customs addressed, from Paris, 
last August twelvemonth, a circular to the 
chiefs at the sea-port. towns, to the effect that 
anchors and cables recovered, by French 
draggers, from the bottom of the ports and 
roadsteads of the empire, are admitted to 
consumption by the payment of an entrance 
duty of one frane per hundred kilogrammes. 
The act of dragging must be certified in an 
authentic manner by the navy agents. While 
oe to this favourable régime, not only 
anchors, but also cables, the eye of the Law 
only recognises the fragments of cables which 
hang to the anchors dragged from the bottom 
of the sea. 

The Department of War and the Depart- 
ment of the Marine enter into a childish 
correspondence on this little matter. They 
explained that it would be useful to extend 
to anchors and cables dragged in the ports 
and roads of Algeria and in those of the 
French colonies, the favourable régime en- 


becomes a dangerous nuisance by remaining 
where it was, "Tis sweet to trifle now and 
| then, even with the links of iron cables, 

| The prineiple on which the French Tarif is 
| based, the key to all its apparent eccentrici- 
| ties, is, protection, at all costs, to National 
Production, and excitement, by all means, of 
National Industry. If the soil of France is 
capable of producing any given material, 
were it even so humble as skewer-wood, and 
were three men only willing to earn their 
| livelihood by converting that material into 
| butchers’ skewers, those three men are to be 
protected from foreign competition by the 
whole stud and staff of the French douanes ; 
| because they are the producers of an indi- 
genous manufacture. The same of excite- 
|ment to industry: the tax upon vipers 
| appears to us ridiculous; but it is only the 
carrying out of a principle. Its meaning and 
intention are, that, supposing a demand for 
viper-flesh and viper-fat to exist, it is better 
| to rear up a race of native viper-catchers, to 
catch vipers in the national forests, where 
there are plenty to be caught, than to 
let in foreign-caught vipers, whose capture 
had furnished employment and wages to 
stranger hands. 

| When direct means are insufficient to work 
| out the principle, let indirect means be added 
to them. For the protection of a little knot 
|of scientific-instrument. makers, a duty of 
from thirty to forty per cent. is not 
enough, in the eyes of the protected, to 
obtain an absolute protection. Therefore, 
the importation of their wares must be 
hampered with additional impediments, All 
optical instruments ; all instruments employed 


joyed by anchors and cables fished up in| inastronomy,navigation, mathematics, natural 


the ports and roads of the mother country. 





philosophy, and, generally, all that are neces- 
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sary for scientifie labours, must, besides pay-| pay its own private duty over and above the 
ing the heavy duty, be accompanied—as is| right of the tariff to itsdues on the clock, There- 
the rule for all machines or mechanism—by a_| fore,a wooden cuckoo-clock with a metal move- 
cbloured plan, drawn to a given scale, of| ment, pays an import duty of five franes—to 
every form, dimension, and detail. It is| thedelectation of French cuckoo-clockmakers: 
not enough to pay ten or twenty pounds duty | Foreign wooden-clockmakers are made to bite 
on a microscope with a complete and elaborate | the dust. The tax on musical instruments does 
apparatus ; but you must also send a drawing | not, however, save the public from musical 
oF it, on scale, to Paris, for the criticism, nuisances. Portable instruments imported 
(perhaps the instruction), of French micro-|or exported by travellers, for their own 
scope makers, If the final destination of such| personal use, are exempt from duty; in 
instruments be Paris, these formalities may| virtue of which, barrel-organs, seraphines, 
be abridged by sending the imported articles|and horrible blasting German bands, roam 
from the coast or the frontier to the metro-| over the fair land of France, untaxed and 
politan custom house, under double lead | unrestrained, 
(seals) and accompanied by a permit-warrant.| The sacrifice made by the French nation 
But, if your machinery be not intended for) to carry out her universal protective prin- 
Paris, woe betide you, unless your een cate would be admirable could we believe 
on scale is regular and acceptable. ou that she were only fulfilling a conscientious 
may plead special urgency, and may write| duty, and that selfishness had no part in the 
your heart out to the Director General.| system. That she thereby sacrifices revenue, 
After much delay, you will receive a polite but | is clear; which is a pity, because France 
flat refusal to any favour. Your mechanism | needs, and deserves to favs a handsome 
must be assimilated (the technical phrase) to| revenue. But, for the protection of the three 
the French customs law. Were the autho- | hypothetical skewer-makers, for the training 
rities inclined to help you (and it is only|of indigenous viper-catchers, the State has 
right to say there are some good fellows|to maintain an enormous establishment of 
amongst them), they dare not. custom houses and custom house officers, 
Seemingly favourable and liberal excep-| whose costliness is oppressive to contemplate. 
tions often turn out to be delusive hopes. The! The enormous line of frontier and coast to 
rotective principle is carried out rigorously. | be watched and guarded, extends from Dun- 
Thus, instruments of husbandry (aratoires) | kerque to Brest; from Brest to Bayonne; from 
may enter by the maritime bureaux in| Bayonne all the whole length of the Pyra- 
packages of any weight; but without the|nees to Perpignan; from Perpignan on the 
admixture of any other kind of implement | Mediterranean coast to Antibes; from Antibes 
paying differing duties. By the designation | along the Alps and the Rhine to Strasbourg ; 
of Instruments of Husbandry, are understood | and, from Strasbourg, along the Belgian fron- 
only the simple instruments necessary for | tier to Dunkerque again,completing at last the 
rural industry. Wooden rakes, hay-forks, et | greatcircumseribingchain of trade fetters, All 
cetera, are) treated as boisillerie, which pay | this vast range has to be watched and guarded 
a nominal duty of four francs the hundred| with unceasing care, night and day, in fair 
kilos. As for instruments of wood and iron, | weather and foul, because France believes it 
such as ploughs, extirpators, turnip-choppers, | her mission to maintain an exelusive right of 
straw-cutters, harrows, drills, and ventilators | manufacture to a score or two individuals of 
(winnowing-machines 7), they belong to agri-| ascore or two trades, While, in fact, by giving 
cultural machines and mechanism ; and must | up the protection to those few individuals, 
down with their duty, and their drawing to|an enormous reduction and a large in- 
scale. Again; it sounds amiable and philo-| crease of revenue may be effected ; but then 
rogenitive to let in lambs for ba, per | the protective principle in its integrity would 
1ead. But none are admitted as lambs except | be abandoned ; a precedent would be esta- 
those which weigh less than sixteen pounds| blished ; the first of a thousand reformatory 
French each. Still further, to prevent all| wedges would be driven in; the tariff would 
fraud such as the smuggling in of dwarf fine-| soon be split into a thousand pieces, like a 
woolled Welsh muttons under the guise of| turret of glass struck by a cannon-ball, 
lambs—it is enacted that, when the wool of| We, who have sworn national fidelity to no 
these lambs is found to have more than four|such principles, have gained in effecting a 
months’ growth, a duty is to be levied on the | reduction of expenditure, a vast increase of 
wool, according to its kind, independently of} revenue. By diminishing exaggerated duties, 
the daties appertaining to the animals, by suppressing prohibitions, by simplifying 
A composite object—an object made up of | the tariff, we have sensibly augmented the sum 
parts—is not always considered as one object | received by the state. The increased quantity 
fiscally, if its separate parts are separately | of merchandise paying duty has been demon- 
subject to a duty of their own. Thus, wooden | strated by the inerease of customs receipts ; 
clocks with a metal movement, pay two| while the expenses of collection, following 
francs each; bird-organs (being musical| an inverse movement, have been reduced to 
instruments) pay three francs each; but a|an important amount, From eighteen hun- 
bird-organ adapted to a wooden clock, must! dred and thirty-one to eighteen hundred 
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and fifty, the reductions made in the British | 
tariff, according to official calculations, repre- 
sent a sum of nearly eleven millions sterling. 
In spite of this enormous drawback, the pro- | 
duce of the customs, far from being reduced, | 
rose to a higher figure than it had ever! 
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stant checking and admonishing. You musn’t 
do this, they are told; you can’t take that ; 


‘you must sell this instead of the other ; 


these drawers are not to be touched without 
word of command, 
The youngster starts in the cotton line, for 


reached before. linstance. He asks what he may do with 

In England the expense of collecting the| cotton, and what he may not. Answer: 
customs’ revenue does not now exceed more |“ Cotton, in wool or in sheets carded and 
than five or six per cent. In France, it may |gummed ; see Filaments. Cotton, spun ; sec 
be stated, without any great fear of error,| Thread of cotton. Cotton, seed of ; see Fruits 
at more than a quarter, and nearly amounts to | to be sown for seed. Cotton, in powder ; see 
a third of the total produce. But we must| Wool, Wadding, Flock-paper.” Depressed 
not forget that the great extent of the French | and bewildered, he resolves to confine himself 
land-frontier offers a serious disadvantage.|to thread of cotton. He learns that un- 
France, therefore, can scarcely hope to reduce | bleached cotton threads (of the kind called 
the expense of collecting so low as one| number one hundred and forty-three of the 
twentieth or thereabouts, as in England.| metrical system, which is represented by 
Nevertheless, the overwhelming cost of the) number one hundred and seventy of the 
customs’ machinery may clearly be cut down | English system,) may, as well as higher num- 
by the mere process of simplifying it.| bers, be imported on the payment of eight 
While making the comparison, it is also just| francs the kilo, which, with the war double 
to observe, that in France the sale of tobacco | decime, amounts to a duty of from ten to fifty 
and its preparations produces uothing for| per cent. upon the value of the cotton. For, 
the customs, as it does with us. Its manufac-| whether thread of the coarser number cost 
ture being a government monopoly, the | seven shillings the pound, or of the finer num- 
proceeds enter - likewise does a portion of| ber five-and-twenty shillings, the duty is the 
the duty levied on sugars) into the inland| same. The lower numbers of English cotton 
taxes which are claimed by the administra-| thread are the coarser: they begin at numbers 
tion of the Contributions Indirectes, | twenty, thirty, forty, fifty, and so on. But the 

In old countries, like England and France, | French Tarif chooses to protect the spinners of 
the civil relations of the government with | coarse cotton because they cannot spin fine 
such of its subjects as are not criminals or| cotton. It will not therefore let coarse cotton 
meets may be compared to oe authority | wg in; ~~ = Se because it must 
which a parent exercises over his grown-up|and cannot help it. 0 keep coarse cotton 
children. Their education, the experience of| thread at a distance, it is only when thread 
past ages, has raised them above the position lhas arrived at the fineness of number one 
of babes whom it is necessary to support} hundred and seventy, that it is allowed to 
with leading-strings ; they are supposed to|come in at all. Every lower number, with- 
be capable of going alone and taking care of| out distinction of kind, is prohibited. Our 
themselves. ‘The wise parent does not inter-| youngster therefore orders cotton thread 


meddle with the private routine of his 
daughter’s housekeeping, nor with circum- 
stantial details of his son’s business; those per- 
sons being considered competent to manage 
their own ordinary affairs. Ifall goes right, the 
parent is satisfied, and takes no further care 
or thought. It is only at any great crisis or 
emergency, in any unforeseen important case, 
that the elder volunteers his advice. 

The effect of the French Tarif upon the | 
children (native or adopted) of France is the | 
very reverse of this dignified non-inter-| 
ference. It is like the conduct of a fussy 
mother-in-law, who insists upon auditing 
trumpery weekly accounts, balancing candles’- | 
ends, and half-pints of milk ; who pries into 
matters she had best let alone, makes mis- 
chief, scolds, annoys, vexes, causes needless 


lone hundred and seventy. 





expense, must have a finger in every pie, 
never lets her young folk have their own 
way, punishes them when she can, and is 
sometimes sorry for it afterwards. ‘To judge | 
by the Tarif—losing sight for an instant of | 
the long-armed nightmare-phantom Protec- | 


from England, specially mentioning number 
It comes, and 
is sharply examined at the custom-house. 
By an almost unavoidable circumstance 
attendant on the process of spinning, some 
of it is found to be a little coarser than the 
motherly Tarif allows it to be. The whole of 
it is seized; he is ruined, and retires to a 
garret or a lunatic asylum. 

The above is no imaginary picture. Only 
very lately, a seizure of the kind was made, 
though happily not ending in ruin, small 
thanks to the benevolent Tarif. Cotton 
thread is allowed to be imported only at the 
ports of Dunkerque, Calais, Boulogne, and 
Havre—another agreeable little shackle on 
industry. All numbers of thread below 
number one hundred and forty-three French 
being entirely prohibited, any thread which 
might correspond to number one hundred 
and forty-two or number one hundred and 
forty-one is mercilessly seized. No margin— 
not the least in the world—is allowed. This 
is a grievous injustice, because English cotton- 








tion—you would take French commercial spinners only use such numbers as are mul- 
men to be raw apprentices who require con-! tiplesoften. For instance, they have nothing 
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between number one hundred and sixty and | advantage of a few? Answer: For some 
pumber one hundred and seventy. Conse-| time to come. ‘There are Frenchmen who 
quently, a skein, whose weight should make|are less apprehensive of the outbreak of 
it number one hundred and sixty-seven, is} Revolution than they are of the outbreak of 
marked number one hundred and seventy,| Free Trade; because the horrors of Revolu- 
although it is a very little coarser than the | tion are known and can begrappled with, while 
standard number one hundred and seventy.| the horrors of Free Trade loom, in a dark, 
In France, this difference is of the highest im-| menacing, and incomprehensible mist. The 
portance. The French customs will grant no | milder class of Protectionists, in their moments 
such latitude, If there is the least encroach-_| of incipient thaw, will admit that it would bea 
ment on the wrong side of. their limit, they | good thing if certain duties could be reduced 
seize forthwith—as they did on the occasion | or abolished ; but before that can take place, 
referred to. The number one hundred and| France must be able to produce the same 
seventy, without the least intention of any | articles at the same price as they are sold at 
fraudulent transaction, happened thus to be| by the stranger. Then, and not before, will 
spun to about number one hundred and_/| be the time to open the ports. Until France 
sixty-six (which does not exist in the English | can make iron, prints, and muslins, as cheaply 
trade), and wasconsequently withinthe French |as England does, the great bulk of the 
limit, and liable to confiscation. But this is| French people are to continue to be deprived 
not all. In company with the illegal number | of them, only to favour the very few who can 
one hundred and sixty-six there came other | manufacture them. Suppose England were 
numbers far finer, quite above what could! to promise to reduce her duties on French 
possibly be touched by the French margin,| wines as soon as we can produce home- 
all the goods being in one bale. Therefore| grown champagne and claret from English 
the douaniers logically seized the unoffending | grapes of equal quality and price, with that 
cotton, together with the offending ; because it | which we now receive from France! 

was travelling in bad company. Perhaps, | ——- _— 
when it goes to Paris to be verified, the legal | HER FIRST APPEARANCE. 
thread may be restored to its owner. ‘lhe a 
joke is that the act of bleaching—Protection! Tue Hothams were left orphans—the 
to bleachers!—should make, in addition to, brother at twenty-two, the sister at twenty- 




















the quality of fineness, all the difference be- 
tween admissibility and inadmissibility. Had 
this cotton of contention been bleached in- 
stead of unbleached, none of it could have 
entered France at all, fine or coarse, on any 
conditions whatever. A weaver in France 


wishing to have cotton thread ready bleached, | devoted to her happiness than a lover ; for 


cannot get it for love or money. 

The department of the Tarif in which a 
liberal spirit makes the hardest struggle to 
manifest itself practically, is the class com- 
prising objects of art and natural history. 
Articles forming parts of collections, and 
not belonging to commerce, pay no more than 
one per cent. on their value. When im- 
ported for the national museums, they are 


entirely freed from duty, but it is requisite | 


that the destination be justified. It must be 
acknowledged that the French unreformed 


tariff is a kinder patron to this branch of| 


liberal study than was the English un- 
reformed. We may remember how Water- 
ton’s hard-won collections were 


culties, 


from duty on their entrance to, as at their 
exit from France. An unenlightened pig 
pays twelve francs for his admission; a 
learned pig, if he has only got as far as his 
A B C, marches in triumph gratuitously 
with—homage to letters !—the trade fetters 
handsomely knocked off. 

It is natural to ask, how long such a tariff 
is likely to sacrifice national welfare and 
international intercourse to the supposed 


delayed, | 
despised, and injured by custom-house diffi- | 
Finally, rare, curious, or learned | 
animals, conducted by jugglers, are exempt| 


| one years of age—but their desolation was by 
| no means extreme : it was tempered to them, 
as the Reverend Applepy Swete observed, by 
|a considerable sum of money in the Three 
| per Cents. Besides, the girl found in Cecil 


Hotham at once a parent and a brother ; more 


| his devotion exceeded that of a wooing time ; 
| it lasted for life. 

| Even if one had not been related to her, it 
| would have been quite possible to have be- 
come exceedingly fond of Nina Hotham; as 
Mr. Swete, the curate of Brentfell, where she 
lived, proved, Swete was not a strong-minded 
| young person, but he was very honest and 
| well meaning, and the living would be 
his own as soon as the then rector (who was 
eighty-two) should be removed from what 
was denominated, more technically than 
literally, his present sphere of usefulness, 
The old gentleman had indeed been put in 
at seventy-four by Mr. Swete’s father, the 
patron, as a warming-pan for his son, and he 
had already taken five years longer to keep 
the place warm than was meee of him. 
Still, is was plain that he could not persist in 
such annoying conduct much longer, and Mr, 
Applepy Swete’s expectations were—since the 
living was a good one seer eee excel- 
lent. Nina liked him well enough, though not 
passionately, and her brother Cecil, seein 
that, was, in censequence, his warm frien 
and supporter; for, if her opinion of the 
young divine had been unfavourable, he would 
have been his determined and uncompromis- 
ing foe. 
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[Condueted by 

It is probablethat Nina—she was fair, tall, |take this highly imprudent and unbecoming 
and blue-eyed, with a carriage like that of a|step (I cannot apply a term less strong to 
princess, and a will of her own to mateh—| your acting in such a scene with such a man 


would have become Mrs, Swete, and lived 
and died the wife of a country rector, had it 
not been for a circumstance no less trifling 
than that of an acting charade. 

It was winter ; and, at the hall where the| 
old squire, who was king at Brentfell, lived, 
a large Pn had assembled, amovg whom 
were the Hothams. Private theatricals| 
were a novelty in that part of the country, 
and such acting even as the guests at- 
tempted—which partook more of the nature 


as Colonel Chowler) without reproof, you 
might, in after life, reasonably reproach me 
for an unwonted harshness; since, as your 
husband, I should not surely—” 

“ Silence, sir,” interrupted the embryo tra- 
gédienne, imperiously, “you are going too 
fast. { thank you for the warning you have 
given me of what I am to expect as your 
wife. You have not a good temper. ‘This 
bloody passion ’—that’s what I have to say to 
the Colonel— shakes your very frame. These 





oftableaux vivants than anything else—jare portents. Have mercy upon me. Kill 
aroused immense enthusiasm in the locality,|me to-morrow, let me live to-day.’ Most 
and attracted more spectators than the| reverend signor, you are very terrible!” 
double drawing-room could easily hold.| “If you do act that scene,” cried the 
Nina Hotham, magnificently attired, and | curate solemnly, and certainly in a rage, “ you 
imitating the silence as well as the attitude| and I, Miss Hotham, never speak of love 
of some sublime statue, made a profound im- | again.” 

pression. Accustomed from her youth to| That five minutes of irritating conversation 
a country life, and knowing nothing of the| probably altered the whole tenor of a couple 
world in these volumes of the unreal, mis-| of human lives. The lady persevered in her 
called of the imagination, the poor girl be-| determination to play Desdemona, and the 
came intoxicated with this partial and un-| young elergyman, upon his part, kept his 
reasoning applause, In it, her fancy caught | word. 

the herald notes of a buret of triumphant| If the charade was a Success, the play was 
acclaim, which was to sweep perhaps, one day, | a tremendous Hit indeed. The gallant colonel 
through the length and breadth of England ;| handled the sofa cushion as if he had, 
of Europe; of the world. The ealling of the! all his life, done nothing else but smother 
actress, she had often thought, was a some-| people with that implement; and, as for 
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thing little less than divine, and now she had | Desdemona, she, according to universal tes- 


the exquisite pleasure of persuading herself, 
and of being persuaded, that that high privi- 
lege was her own by natural right: Vain, 


|timony, was well nigh faultless: her skin 
| looked whiter than snow, and smoother than ‘ 
the monumental alabaster; while her tones 


ulged, and accustomed to no other influ-| —except upon one occasion when she got the 


ence than that of her own impulses, this 
young gentlewoman—brought up in affluence, 
and imbued with the usual social prejudices— 
nevertheless found herself stage-struck. 

The Reverend Applepy Swete had not 
hailed very eagerly the appearance of his in- 
tended as Rowena, the Saxon Princess, in a 


| tassel of the cushion into her mouth—were 
Desdemona’s own, When she desired to be 
commended to her kind lord, and died for- 
giving him so sweetly, with an “ O, farewell,” 
upon her closing lips, there was not one dry 
eye in the double drawing-room. 

This second triumph put an end to what 


charade; but when he discovered that, in| few prudent reflections yet remained to Nina 


consequence of the suceess of that Mystery, 
it had been determined that the last scene 
of the play of Othello was to be represented, 


with regard to her becoming an actress, 
Her admiring brother protested, from the 
bottom of his heart, that she was the most 


the part of Desdemona by Miss Nina Hotham, | perfect Desdemona that ever played, and 


the qoune curate looked almost as black as 
the Moor himself. 
“I do trust, Nina,” he urged, with sup- 


na feeling, “that you will think again 


“I mean to do so,” replied the girl, who 
was annoyed that the only eyes which had 
not beamed admiration, the only hands which 


that she would make her fortune in « fort- 
night, if she were only to go upon the 
stage. 

“T am glad to hear you say so much, my 
dearest Cecil,” was the girl’s delighted 
answer. “TI feel the power within me. It 
has been slumbering long indeed ; but now 


|is all the stronger for its rest. I have made 





had not spoken approval, on the evening of 
her reeent triumph, were those of Mr. 


A Swete; “the part requires con- 
sable thought, sir.” ' 
“Nina,” he said earnestly, “do not answer 


up my mind, dear brother, to become an 
actress—to immortalise myself—aye,” she 
added, in her deepest notes; but not until 
after a little pause, “and you, also, Cecil.” 
Cecil Hotham shuddered. He had the 








me thus. You and I, as I hope and trust| most unbounded faith in his sister’s powers ; 
with all my heart, are, at no very distant| but all his instincts rallied round his precon- 
period, to be one, as man and wife. Our| ceived opinions of the stage, in arms against 
interests, our sympathies, our actions, are to| this scheme. He knew his sister well enough 
be similar and united, If I suffered you to! to feel that it was something more than an 
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idea of the moment engendered by excitement 
and success; and he knew himself too well 
not to doubt his own ability to persuade her 
to abandon the resolve. 

“ Remember, Nina, whom you shipwreck 
by this course,” he urged ; “poor Swete now 
dreams that you are his—” 

“Not now,” she cried, “we are not to 
speak of love again. He has told me that I 
shall not act on the stage. Swauu not! I 
am glad to think that I have escaped the 
man. But he shall hear of me, as all the 
world shall hear; and you, my Cecil, brother 
—now that all familiar faces will be set 
against me—you alone, I look to now for 
help.” 

They two had many more conversations of 
this nature. There was endless talk and 
oceans of advice, and almost universal cen- 
sure poured upon them from all sides, as well, 
But the end was, that Nina had her way. 

Their comfortable Brentfell home was let ; | 
and, since it was of course absolutely neces-| 
sary that a tragic star of such a magnitude | 
should make its first appearance in the 
metropolitan firmament, the Hothams re- 
moved to London. 

Nina went through a course of training in 
elocution and deportment, with a patience 
hardly to have been expected of her; and, 
in six months’ time, was pronounced by her 
theatrical Coach (a gentleman at the very 
top of his profession) as perfect as art could 
make her—which indeed was true. 

While she continued to occupy herself in| 
the study of various characters—each of 
which, however, was the most ambitious in its | 
particular piece—Cecil set every wheel within 
his reach in motion, to provide her with| 
a suitable engagement, ith money and 
friends in plenty, her position was of course | 
a far more favourable one than that of many 
| a more gifted débutante. Still she did not 
find the thing she sought. More than one | 
manager of this ang that great house had| 
interviews with the young lady at her private | 
residence without the expected offer of the 
position of first tragédienne being made. | 
They saw her, and were charmed. Her face, | 
her figure, her carriage, her action even, 
delighted them; but the words themselves 
were often wanting, and the sense of them| 
it had been out of the power of the theatrical 
Coach (who, perhaps, did not know it himself) 
to convey. 

Nina grew sad and heart-sick at the lack 
of generous enthusiasm in these personages ; 
whom she had pictured to herself all eager to| 
secure her for their own, Cecil was indignant | 
beyond measure at their ignorance and want 
of taste. 

“These persons who have the leading 
theatres,” said he, kissing away her tears, 
“are given up to particular styles; to mecha- 
nical and stereotyped characters ; to women 
more like lay-figures than actresses, They 
know absolutely nothing of genius. They do| 
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not understand the language of Nature, even 
when they hear it spoken by one so noble as 
yourself. It is the people only who have the 
power to put you upon your rightful throne. 
You shall appear at some minor house under 
an assumed name; and afterwards, when 
your success is proclaimed by the public 
voice, these mistrustful men will be ready 
enough to open their doors to my own 
Nina.” 

Accordingly, it was not long before a lesser 
monarch of the stage paid a business visit to 
the disengaged young lady; approved her 
speech as well as her action,her delineation 
of passion, and her majestic method of cross- 
ing the room. Finally, in offering her the 
leading = at his theatre during the ensuing 
month, he promised to respect the secret of 
her name until an enthusiastic public would 
be denied the revelation no longer. 

“ And now that you have made your busi- 
ness arrangements with my future pro- 
prietor,” said Nina, with laughing eyes and 
radiant countenance, as her brother returned 
from an interview with their visitor, “do 
pray, dear brother, tell me how much I may 

worth per week.” 

“ Well, love,” replied Cecil, with hesitation, 
“considering that you are entirely unknown 
and quite inexperienced ; that you have not 
the great theatrical lineage which some 
possess to give an interest to your débit ; 
that (I am only quoting the manager's 
words, you know) you have no decidedly 
original readings of any well-known —” 

“Am I worth nothing ?” interrupted the 
girl, passionately. “ What does all this tend 
to? Was the man lying to my face ten 
minutes ago ?” 

“No, Nina, no,” stammered her brother ; 
“but the offer seemed so small, so insigni- 
ficant, that I scarcely liked to come to it. 
Fifteen pounds a-week. It would be posi- 
tively distressing, were it not so ridiculous ; 
but Siddonses, O’Neills, and Nina Hothams 
mast begin, you see, even upon a trifle,” 

She tossed her head and pouted a little at 
this intelligence ; but presently left the room 
to pursue her studies, in her natural high 
— Cecil stood looking at the door 
through which she had departed, with loving 
but melancholy eyes. He had schooled the 
manager in the part he was to play with 
Nina before he saw her, and his subsequent 
business arrangements with that gentleman 
had been different indeed from that which he 
had represented them. 

“T think I was right,’ he mused; “I 
trust I was right. To have told her the 
miserable truth—that I have had to pay 
fifteen pounds a-week for the privilege of her 
being permitted to act—would have gone 
well nigh to kill her. After next month, 
too, all these things will be changed. Such 
beauty, such grace, such genius, cannot re- 
main long unappreciated by any who have 
eyes and ears,” 
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At the little transpontine theatre the effect | such an establishment as the Vicar of Wake- 
of this pecuniary-dramatic arrangement was | field—resolved to undertake the management 
tremendous. The first tragic lady, who had of it. Matters were the more difficult and un- 
to become the second tragic lady at once,|favourable for him, insomuch as all things 
enacted a little extemporaneous tragedy upon| were made subservient to the interests of 
her own account by going into hysterics. The Nina. The stars who chanced just then to 
second and third tragic ladies were each|be not fixed, were excluded from his com- 
proportionally indignant at being unceremo-! pany lest they should dim his sister’s bright- 
niously thrust down a peg a-piece in the|ness; but the minor constellations exacted 
dramatic scale. The sentiments of the whole | from him the pay of their superiors, They 
corps of female artistes can be only paral-| were not going to do second business (how 
leled by those of the military, when the| indignantly poor Nina echoed that word !) 


highest step is not allowed, for some unex- | to a person without an established name, 





plaired reason, to go in the regiment. The 
male actors protested in soothing tones that 
they would scorn to act with the interloper ; 
or, if they were obliged to do so, that they 
would act exceedingly ill. 

Accordingly—for to this universal jealousy 
of his sister’s position, poor Cecil always 
ascribed the catastrophe—when the nameless 
tragédienne made Her First Appearance at 
the transpontine theatre, no failure had ever 
been so complete, on either side of the Thames. 
There was pretty general applause when she 
made her first majestic appearance ; but, from 
the moment when she began to speak, until 
she closed her eyes in mimic death, the Noes 
had it. 

The second night was not so completely 
unfortunate as the first ; only because there 
were not so many people in the house to ex- 
press pr On the third night 
the deposed first tragic lady of the theatre 
resumed her sway. 

It would be painful to narrate in detail, | 
how, at this and that inferior theatre, Niua 
Hotham attempted again and again to assert | 
her fancied pre-eminence, and always in vain; 
how hundreds of pounds were spent on 
this vostly whim of hers, although her brother 
never had the heart to tell her the truth ; 
and how he himself never lost his loving 
faith in her; but believed that the world 
would welcome her, one day, yet. Peevish| 
and fretful at the slightest cross, as she had 
ever been, she now began to pine under this) 
great reverse. Her vanity, so far from being | 
crushed by these repeated disappointments, | 
grew ranker and wilder than ever; stretching 
out its too luxuriant tendrils on all sides, and 
finding nothing to support them, anywhere. 
It really seemed as if the glare of the foot- 
lights and the breath of popular applause 
were as light and air to her, and that, both 
being denied her, she must perish. 

Cecil Hotham, knowing so much better 
than she did, in what light estimation her 
talents had been held, was yet so blinded 
with admiration for her as to determine to 
risk his all in one more grand attempt to 
get her a public hearing. One of the two 
great London theatres being advertised to be 
let, for a certain time, this good young man— 
sensible enough in ordinary circumstances 
wherein his sister was not concerned, but 
about as fitted for the part of manager of 


junless they were well compensated for that 
| humiliation, 

In spite of the two theatrical agents in his 
employment, or, perhaps, because of them, 
|the young manager paid double the usual 
head-money for every recruit in his enormous 
corps dramatique. 

However, the plan of the campaign was in 
the end arranged, and the object of all his 
preparations at last placed in a position to 
wear the crown of triumph she had so long 
desired. 

Nina Hotham’s name in letters of all the 
colours in the rainbow, and bigger than the 
poor girl herself, wearied the metropolitan 


|eye wheresoever it fell. The anes 


proclaimed to the whole country, including 
the little world round Brentfell, how the 
ambitious débutante had‘ chosen one of the 
first characters in the range of British 
drama in which to make her appearance 
| upon the first stage in Europe, on that day 
fortnight. Nina Hotham had selected no 
less a part for herself than that of Lady 
Macbeth. 

The hour to which brother and sister had 
looked forward with a secret suspense that 
was almost agony, at length soabeed. The vast 
theatre was densely crowded from floor to 
ceiling. Puffing had done its work. Vague 
rumours also of failure at other places, and 
under a feigned name, kad got about, and 
excited curiosity to the utmost. A great 
number of her private friends, too, were 
there ; besides at least five hundred hands, 
which, if they did not applaud, ought to be 
ashamed of themselves, since they had been 
admitted by orders, and upon that very 
condition, 

In the third tier, far back in the darkness 
of a private box, sat the Reverend Applepy 
Swete, now rector of Brentfell ; who, for all 


|his hasty words and rigid resolves, had an 


| interest in the fate of the heroine of the 
night only second to that felt by one other. 
The ocean of murmurous talk in that vast 
concourse ebbed and flowed about him, bring- 
ing her beloved name upon its almost every 
wave. He had behaved violently to her, he 
now thought, and too rigidly. Perhaps her 
haughty spirit had been even driven into its 
present course by his harsh words. He it was, 
not she, who was to blame. He had need to 
offer her reparation as well as forgiveness. 
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All sounds suddenly died away as the | 
curtain rose upon the new heath scenery that | 
chad been painted, regardless of expense, for | 
the present occasion. The witches pro-| 
phesied ; the Thanes did everything that was | 
expected of them ; 
neither eyes nor ears for them. 

A room within Macbeth’s castle at In- 
verness, A pause, wherein you might have 
heard a pin drop, and then a roar of applause 
which shook the house. Nina Hotham was 
in the centre of the stage, magnificent, 
majestic ; the object upon which the eyes of | 
thousands were concentrated. The letter) 
from Macbeth was in her hand, from which 
she ought to have already spoken the first | 
sentence. Another roar of applause. Still 
Nina spoke not one single syllable, nor was 
she fated to speak: her faculties were num- | 
bed; her tongue powerless ; her limbs im-| 
movable. She was paralysed by stage-fright. | 
Applause, mingled with disapprobation, suc- 
ceeded: then disapprobation only. Finally, | 
the curtain deveunelied upon the voiceless pe 
Macbeth in a perfect storm of hisses. 


Even Cecil Hotham knew that Nina’s| 
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but Mr. Swete had | 
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so bad; but, at last, even he was brought to 
believe it, 

“Tf I had years and years to live, dear Cecil,” 
cried she, one day when she had grown very 
weak and ill, “they would be all too short to 
~~ how grateful my heart feels to you: it 

as been a selfish, foolish, blinded heart, all 
along, I fear.” 

“ Hush, hush!” he whispered, fondly. “I 
have done nothing which my judgment has 
not approved. To me you are as great as you 
are dear. We have done with all that now, 
but only yesterday, when you spoke those 
noble words as a queen should speak them, 
and looked every inch a queen, and felt—” 

“Hush, hush, dear brother,” she mur- 
mured, “no more of this. I will act no part 
with my own Cecil again. You have been 
deceived, and I have deceived myself. We 
two have both been wrong : you through love, 
and I through shameful vanity. I am no 
actress, and no genius; have no wisdom, 
power, nor truth. I am a poor, weak, sinfal 
girl, who has ruined the kindest brother the 
world ever saw.” 

Yet, when Nina died, her brother missed 


chance as a favourite of the public was/not only Nina, but a being of infinite ra- 


now gone for ever. The final opportunity, | 


thus lost, had cost—with the previous ex- 
penses upon her account—nearly all their | 


diance, knowledge, skill. He never lost 
his faith in her, dead or alive. And, when 
he died himself—which was not long after- 


fortune, Nevertheless, not a word of sorrow, | wards—the effects belonging to him which 
and far less of reproach, did he ever utter.| were found most religiously preserved, tied 
After paying every farthing that they owed,|up and sealed, were certain monstrous boxes 





he left his expensive residence, and removed | 
with her to a suburban lodging ; their Brent- | 
fell house having been sold. Aroom was appro- 
priated in their humble home for the vast as-! 
semblage of theatrical properties which now | 
seemed to form her sole comfort. It was) 
her melancholy delight to catalogue these 
relics of what she was wont to consider her 
palmy time; to array herself in the most| 
gorgeous mimic vestments ; to represent to 


her own satisfaction still the characters | 


filled with theatrical gewgaws. 


MOSSES. * 


Mosses, although not the most useful, are 
certainly one of the most interesting, groups 
in the vegetable world ; and winter is the 
time to study them. They belong to the 
class Cryptogamia, or Hide-flowers, and vary 
in size from a foot to an eighth of an inch, 
and in colour from a pure white, through in- 





which she was never destined to perform | termediate shades of grey, yellow, light green, 
before others, 'and dark green, to a jet black. These plants 

The Hothams courted obscurity ; and, like are generally evergreen, and able to grow in 
all who have got through their property, and | much colder climates and situations than most 


lived only for themselves or for each other, | 
they easily obtained it, Only one visitor was 
ever seen to enter their door. The Reverend 
Applepy Swete came to place his heart at the 
disposal of Nina, in spite of all that had come 
and gone. She received him very kindly, and 
indeed with a greater appearance of affection 
than she had at any time exhibited towards 


other vegetables. In the dreary country of 
Spitzbergen, the rocks, which rise out of 
everlasting masses of ice, are thickly clothed 
with mosses ; and a botanist named Crantz, 
who travelled in Greenland, is said to have 
counted about twenty different species, 
without moving from a rock where he was 
seated. 





him; but it was only to dismiss him for; Of the use of mosses in the economy of 
ever. Anxiety, disappointment, and, more} Nature very little is known, except that they 
than all, disgrace, had undermined the poor are often the necessary precursors of a 
girl’s constitution to an extent that no, higher order of vegetables; for which they 
physician could remedy. She had only a few prepare a soil, by retaining amongst their 
months in which to live-——and she knew it.| matted branches the drifting sand and dust 
She told him this, with an earnestness against | in places which would otherwise remain bare 
| which he did not dare to hope. and sterile. They afford refuge in winter, 





She found it much harder to persuade her | and food as well as lodging in summer, to 
brother—always anxious to believe pleasant | innumerable insects. They overspread the 


| things about her—that her case was indeed| trunks and roots of trees, and, in winter 
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defend them against frost. In wet weather, ' of these visible things, setting forth to us the 
they preserve them from decay ; and, during invisible wisdom and admirable workman- 
the greatest drought, provide them with —— the Almighty God.” 
moisture, and protect them from the burning | ho has not read or heard with emotion 
heat of the sun. Indeed, to the traveller in | of the effect which the sight of a little moss 
the dense and trackless forests of North produced upon Mungo Park, the African 
America, they are pretty sure guides to the | traveller? ‘“ When,” as he himself describes, 
points of the compass; growing chiefly upon | “I found myself in the midst of a vast wil- 
the northern sides of the trunks and branches | derness, naked and alone, surrounded by 
of the trees; as if, it is said, to shelter them |savage animals, and by men still more 
from the cold north wind, but, in reality,| savage. I was five hundred miles from the 
because they find there most shade and | nearest European settlement; I considered 
moisture, 'my fate as certain, and that I had no alter- 
The poor Laplanders derive several of) native but to lie down and perish. At this 
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their comforts from mosses. Of the Golden 
Maidenhair (Polytrichum commune), one of 
the largest species of the moss tribe, they 
form excellent beds, by cutting thick layers 
of it; one of which serves as a mattress, 
and the other as a coverlet. Linnzeus tells 
us that he himself often made use of such a 
bed when he was travelling in Lapland. 
These mossy cushions are so elastic that a’ 
bed may be rolled up into a parcel small 
enough to be carried under a man’s arm, and 
the inhabitants take them about with them 
in their journeys. The Lapland women also 
make great use of the grey bog-moss (Sphag- 
num palustre), which is particularly soft like 
athick fur or fleece. In this they wrap their 
infants, without any other clothing, and place | 
them in leathern cradles; which are also 
lined with the moss. The little babies are | 
thus completely protected from the cold, like | 
young birds, in soft and warm nests. The| 
Greenlanders use this moss as tinder, and for | 
wicks to their lamps. 

Such indeed is the elasticity of some mosses 
when dried, that a pillow stuffed with a par-| 
ticular species named Hypnum will ain, 
it is said, if it may not have originally sug- 
guted, the name from the Greek word signi- | 
ying sleep. 

Mosses possess the singular property of 
reviving when moistened, after having be- 
come dry and to all appearance withered ;| 
so that, even after they have been gathered 
and kept in a dry state tor many years, if put 
into water, every part of them will expand, | 
and become apparently as fresh as when) 
growing. In a living state, they are useful | 
as package for the transmission of growing | 
plants, not being apt to grow mouldy, and| 
retaining their vitality and moisture for a| 
long period. When dry, they are suitable | 
for packing delicate and fragile articles, on 
account of their elasticity. 

Mosses are often so diminutive in size, and | 
so unpretending in colour, as to escape the | 
notice of any but an educated eye; but, 
when examined by the aid of the microscope, 
display such exquisite symmetry and beauty 
of forms, as to call forth the admiration and 
delight of the beholder—delight not in the 
outward senses only, for, as good old Gerarde | 
truly said, “The ae delight is in the | 
mind, singularly enriched with the knowledge | 





moment the extraordinary beauty of a small 
moss irresistibly caught my eye ; and, though 
the whole plant was not larger than the top 
of one of my fingers, I could not contemplate 
the delicate conformation of its roots, leaves, 
and capsules without admiration. Can that 
Being, thought I, who planted, watered, and 
brought to perfection, in this obscure part of 
the world, a thing which appears of so small 
importance, look with unconcern upon the 
situation and sufferings of creatures formed 
after His own image? Reflections like these 
would not allow me to despair. I started 
up, and, disregarding both hunger and fatigue, 
travelled forwards, assured that relief was at 
hand ; and I was not disappointed.” Sir 
William J. Hooker, in his British Flora, 
says: “The moss which engaged Mungo 
Park’s attention so much in Africa as to 
revive his drooping spirits was the species 
Dicranum bryoides, as I have ascertained by 
means of original specimens given to me by 


| his brother-in-law, Mr. Dickson.” 


The story of Mungo Park and this tiny 
moss, illustrates strikingly the difference 
between eyes and no eyes. If Mungo Park 
had not been an acute observer, the beauty 
of this wee plant would have been unseen by 
him, although it was close to his eyes. This 
beautiful fork-moss is not so minute but that 
its beauty can be perfectly seen by the naked 
eye; and a bank carpeted with it in a state 
of fructification (not an uncommon sight 
even in our own country) is one of the 
most lovely spectacles which it is possible 
to behold. 

Culpepper, in his British Herbal, confounds 
the mosses and the lichens together ; making 
only a distinction between ground moss and 
tree moss. He says, all sorts of mosses are 
under the dominion of Saturn; and alleges 
that the ground moss, being bruised, boiled 


| in water, and applied, easeth the pains of the 


gout. The efficacy of this remedy is, how- 
ever, greatly doubted now-a-days. 

There are a great variety of mosses known. 
There are apple mosses; beardless, bladder, 
bog, and bristle mosses ; cavern, collar, cone- 
fringed, cord, and cylindrical mosses ; earth 
and extinguisher mosses ; feather, fork, four- 
tooth, fringe, and frond mosses; hair mosses ; 
screw, split, streak, and swan-neck mosses ; 
thread, thyme-thread, and tree mosses ; veil, 
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water, wing, and yoke mosses. And in all 
these different varieties the fructification, or 
flowering, is so similar, that a single example 
will suffice for all. 

Mr. Wilson, in his admirable work upon 
British Mosses, says, if the common cord 
moss (Funaria hygrometrica), which is to be 
found upon almost every bank, and easily 
recognised, is examined in autumn or early 
winter, previous to the appearance of young 
fruit-stalks, reddish Hache flowers will be 
found at the tops of the young shoots or 
stems. ‘These are the barren or male flowers; 
and, on dissection in water, are found to con- 
sist of a cluster of oblong bladders (antheridia) 
mixed with jointed transparent filaments 
(paraphyses), and surrounded 7 several 
rows of spreading leaves, The oblong blad- 
ders are at first filled with a jelly-like mass 
of loose cellular tissue. In each cell of this 
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capsule. The capsule contains a central 
column (columella), around which the seeds 
(spores) are generated within a membranous 
sac (sporular sac), which lines the cavity 
formed by the internal walls of the capsule. 
The mouth of the capsule is closed up at first 
by the lid or operculum, and an intermediate 
coloured ring (annulus), composed of large 
cellular tissue, which by its We srondetite or 
water-pressure action, causes the lid to fall 
off from the ripe capsule, disclosing the 
beautiful fringe of teeth (peristome) which 
regulates the escape of the seeds, The fringe 
of teeth is double, the outer one being a con- 
tinuation of the inner wall of the capsule 
(called the thecal membrane), and the inner 
one # continuation of the sporular sac, At 
this period the short branch which bore the 
fertile flower is much elongated, and over- 
tops and conceals the barren flower, now 


jelly-like mass there is a small grain of pollen | apparently at the base of the stem. In this 
(spermatozoid), composed of a spiral fibre,| example, the two kinds of flowers are sepa- 
with a very small oval or roundish particle| rated; but in many mosses the antheridia 
attached to it, generally near the middle of| and archegonia are intermixed in the same 

















the spire. When ripe, the bladders burst 
at the top, and the contents escape, with | 
more or less of explosive action. Soon after-| 
wards, the grains of pollen begin to whirl | 
rapidly within their cells, and at length 
escaping from confinement, move about (in| 
the water) in various directions, This motion | 
is often continued for several hours. The| 
empty bladders are visible long afterwards, | 
and assume a reddish-brown colour. 

At the same season, and on the same indi-| 
vidual, the fertile flower may be easily found | 
by dissection, at the tip of a young branch, | 
The fertile flower consists .of slender flask- | 
shaped bodies (archegonia), mixed with 
jointed filaments (paraphyses), and sur-'| 
rounded by a cluster of erect leaves. The} 
flask-shaped bodies are somewhat longer | 
and considerably more slender than the} 
oblong bladders, and are thread-like, except 
towards the base, where they are slightly | 
puffed up, and at the tip, where they are) 
slightly expanded, A central canal extends | 
from the tip to the swollen cavity near the | 
base, where is lodged the roundish germ of 
the future fruit-stalk and capsule. In general | 
only one of the flask-shaped bodies comes to 
perfection, the rest being ultimately found in| 
an abortive state attached to its base. The| 
perfect flask soon becomes enlarged and! 
distended by the increase in size of the germ, 
and is at length torn asunder at an horizontal | 
fissure near the base, the upper portion being | 
converted into the hood or extinguisher | 
(calyptra), and the base into the cellular 
sheath surrounding the base of the fruit- 
stalk, called the vaginula. The rudimentary 
— is now converted into a fruit-stalk, 
aaving its tapering base inserted and firmly 
fixed in the sheath, and its tip sheathed by | 
the young hood. When the fruit-stalk has 
attained its full length, and not before, its 
tip swells and becomes changed into the 


| 


flower. 

In the classification of mosses, the struc- 
ture of the fringe of teeth is of the first 
importance ; after which come the form of 
- extinguisher, and the insertion of the 
eaves. 
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I. 
Besrpz her father’s cottage door 
A little maiden play’d, 
With many a baby-treasure round, 
In careful order Iaid. 


en 


A parrot perch’d above her head 
Answer’d her merry chat ; 

And, on the bench beside her, purr’d 
The sleek old tabby cat : 


Watching, with winking furtive glance, 
The petted kangaroo 

That, with mild, deer-like, gentle face, 

And movements quaint, yet full of grace, 
Hopp’d softly to and fro, 


Newest and dearest prize, the doll, 
With doll-like primness sat ; 

Hollyhock leaves for parasol 
Shaded her silken hat, 


For the cottage garden had shrub and root, 
And fair Home-flowers as well ; 

But the brightest and cheeriest blossom there 
Was blue-eyed little Bell. 


Hers was the father’s last fond kiss, 
Ere daily toil began : 

The sound of her voice, the mother’s bliss, 
Through the house, like music, ran. 


Three other dear ones they had laid 
To rest in the far old land ; 

And the mother yearn’d to that hallow’d spot 
Where the thick dark yew-trees stand ; 

And the dial, beside the grey church wall, 
Points upward with its hand. 
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And when, in a strange, unloved clime, 
One other babe was given, 

With a holy light in her pure clear eyes, 
As if through them you gazed on heaven, 


She thought that the three who went before 
Up the angels’ shining track, 

Had pray’d to the Great and Pitiful, 
Who sent one cherub back. 


And thence that poor, o’ergrievéd heart, 
Through sorrows, alas! not few, 

Thought of her, not alone as a child, 
But a comforting angel too. 


* My Bell, I leave thee a little while ; 
Wilt still sit here and play ? 
I must go and take to poor old Jane 
The cap I have made to-day.” 


*§ She is sick with fever ; and if thou went, 
Thou, too, mightst ail and pine : 


‘60 God !” she murmurs, ‘‘ preserve this child— 


This choicest gift of Thine!” 


She looks back fondly twice or thrice 
From the short trim garden walk ; 

And Bell nods gaily, prattling on 
Her sweet, low baby-talk. 


Now the doll is laid to go to sleep 
On the mother’s Sunday plaid : 
With hat in hand, at the cottage door 
Pauseth the little maid. 


The parrot calls ; on tiptoe perch’d, 
Bell peeps within the cage : 
** Now, Polly dear, don’t bite my hand, 
Nor scream in such a rage. 


** Tl fetch you nice fresh bread to eat, 
And put some sugar on ; 
And, see! this bunch of wattle-leaves 
Will shade you from the sun. 


‘* There, Polly! Now Ill wash your cup, 
And fill it up anew 
With water from the clearest pool 
The river runneth through. 


‘* T know dear mother bade me stay 
Here, where my dolls I nursed ; 
But then she did not think that you, 
Dear Polly, were athirst. 


*¢ And mother never lets you pine 
For food when she is by ; 
She loves and cares for everything, — 
And so, my Poll, should I. 


*¢ Pll only just row down and fill 
Your cup with water bright ; 
And, if dear mother comes the while, ' 
I shall be close in sight.” 


And, tripping lightly off, she pass’d 
Down that short garden walk, 

Where the wistful mother had heard last 
The low, sweet baby-talk, 


Then, brushing through the branching ferns, 
Where a path, like a winding thread 

In a garden maze, all over-grown, 
Down to the river led. 
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The tiny cup she fill’d, and set 
It safe besieath a tree, 

Where happy birds were fluttering 
And singing in their glee. 


Bright flowers, fringing all the banks, 
Aud trailing creepers, made, 

Such tempting beauty, little Bell 
Her homeward walk delay’d. 


A giant tree, long prostrate lain, 
Bridged the small stream across, 

Cover’d all o’er with creeping ferns, 
Lichens, and cushion’d moss. 


And, sitting on the huge old trunk, 
Above the rippling brook, 

Bell watch’d the silvery fish at play, 
With long, delighted look. 


A butterfly, with glorious wings, 
Along the sunshine came ; 

And golden beetles, gleaming bright, 
Like jewels turn’d to flame. 


And Bell, beguil’d, went wandering on, 
Chasing now one, now other, 

Forgot alike the parrot’s thirst, 
And the bidding of her mother. 


Then cluster’d lilies in a bunch, 
With blossoms deep and blue, 
She ties up lightly with the string 

Pull’d from one tiny shoe. 


And on, on, on, she rambles, far 
Through the forest deep and still ; 

And then up steep and rocky ways, 
Over a craggy hill. 


Then, weary grown, her little hands 
The gather’d flowers let fall ; 

And coming night, and terrors vague, 
The baby-heart appal. 


** Mother !” No mother hears the cry. 
She kneels, and says her prayers : 

‘* Bless father—mother—for His sake! 
And, O, bless Bell, for theirs ! 


** Dear God, O lead me home to them ! 
I’m cold and frighten’d here : 
Though sinful, wicked in Thy sight, 
They hold me very dear !” 


On, on again, with faltering step, 
The small feet slowly pass, 

Through rushy swamp, and bramble-scrub, 
And tall brown tussock-grass. 


Over long, desolate, heathy flats, 
And prickly thickets too ; 

And now the fainting child has lost 
The little untied shoe. 


On, on, though wearily and slow, 
Footsore, and torn, and weak : 

** Mother !”—but very faint and low 
That dear name can she speak. 


** Father ! I hear the bittern boom, 
And the mope-hawk’s doleful cry. 
T’ve heard them oft, nor fear’d, at home, — 
But then I had thee nigh. 
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*¢ There’s one bright star looks straight down here 
I wonder if it sees 
Me, shivering, hungry, weary, lost, 
Amongst the great tall trees. 


‘¢ God seeth all things, mother says, 
And listeneth when we pray : 
Kind God, O guide my father here, 
Where my heavy head I’Jl lay ! 
He is so tall and strong, he soon 
Would carry me away, 


‘¢ And lay me in my mother’s lap, 
Where she would let me sleep: 
Dear, loving mother ! if she knew 
How tired I am, she’d weep. 


** So tired and sleepy. Hark! I hear 
Opossums in the tree : 
Their little ones lie warm and soft, — 
Not lost and cold, like me! 


** O, is not that the tiger’s howl ? 
*Tis coming very near ! 
I see it moving, and its eyes 
Look at me sharp and clear |” 


II. 


Morning! And anxious greetings pass 
Between rough men, who cry, ‘‘ Alas !” 
And brush quick tears away. 
Some have gone forth with gun in hand, 
And some consulting, gravely stand, 
While careful schemes proposed and plann’d— 
Then part, without delay. 


Anon, a torn and weary wight, 
Who hath not sat nor slept all night, 
Is met, with eager word.- 
You need not question. Had he found 
The missing one, the joyful sound 
The very clouds had stirr’d. 


**No !” was as plain upon his face 
As on a felon’s brow ‘* Disgrace !”” 
Needed few words to tell 
That hill and forest, crag and moor, 
And swamp and marsh, they'd searchéd o'er, 
But not found little Bell. 


He said her father would not turn 

From the pursuit; but, with a stern 
Unflinching purpose set, 

Had pass’d beyond them all, and gone, 

With keen observant eye, far on : 
Trusting to find her yet. 


Three tokens of their child he sent 

To calm the mother’s wild lament, 

And prove that, by no erring scent, 
His onward quest was led. 


One was the favorite parrot’s cup, 
With fair, bright water brimming up : 
This had they view’d with dread ; 

And traced the river banks along, 
Lest in the current fast and strong, 
The loved and lost lay, dead. 


One youth, more hopeful than the rest, 
Across the mossy bridge had press’d, 
Beyond the river-bowers, 
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And found—now dim and withering, . 
Tied safely in the ribbon string, 
Poor Bell’s last bunch of flowers ! 


Then hope new-strung each eager heart : 

Forward again they swiftly start, 
Searching each bush and tree, 

Tn loud and simultaneous cry 

They shout her name, and wait reply, 
Then scream the shrill ‘* Coo-e¢ |” 


Peals, ringing far o’er vale and hill. 
Listen! No, All is silent still ; 
No little voice replies, 
‘* These flowers are faded : dropp’d last night! 
She may have wander’d far since light,” 
The wretched father cries. 
** And here, in this moist sand and peat, 
Are two—three prints of little feet !” 


Then onward ; through the swamp, the marsh, 
And scrubby moorland rough and harsh, 
With shout and loud halloo. 
Listening, they pause between each cry 
‘* What's that, beside yon rock doth lie ?’ 
A little, stringless shoe. 


‘¢ "Tis damp all o’er with dews of night, 
I feel (I cannot trust my sight : 
Tis, o’ the sudden, dim). 
This, many hours since has been left 
My child ! and are we quite bereft? 
Art thou, too, gone to Him ?” 


Then, with a struggle crushing down 

The choking grief, he hurried on, 
Hope striving with despair. 

And the sad relics must be given 

To her—the mother. Anguish-riven 
And lone, she waiteth there, 


III, 


In her still, desolated home, 

Gazing and listening. ‘‘ Do they come?” 
Then, midst her utter woe, 

Busied in laying forth with care 

The simple cottage breakfast-fare 
While aye she sobbeth low; 


Adding, amending something still, 

She strives against the weight of ill, 
With fond and faithful love. 

And now she goes within, to spread 

And smooth once more the little bed ; 
Nest of her late-flown dove. 


Then looks out garments neat and small ; 
And, with caressing hand, hangs all 
The glowing hearth before. 
** And is there nothing else ?” she asks: 
** Nothing but these few loving tasks ?” 
Yes: Prayer, and tears,—no more. 


A footstep! Ah, it cometh slow: 
Good tidings do not loiter so : 
A rough, but kindly friend, 
With sympathising sorrow, lays 
The relics down ; and simple phrase 
Tells how their hopes now tend. 


With wordless lips, compressed and pale, 
And tear-glazed eyes, she hears the tale. 
Her hands, with lingering touch, 
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Stroke softly down the flowers ; the string ; 
The pretty shoe ; all visions bring 

Of her beloved, too much. 


Iv. 


Tne ceaseless quest, pursued till night, 
Is aided then by fires alight 

O’er all the country round ; 
And shot, and shout, and blast of horn, 
Upon the midnight wind are borne. 

The answer? Not a sound. 


Next in a circle wide they spread 

Beyond where those small feet could tread, 
Like hunters, beating game ; 

And slowly, keenly searching, draw 

Up to a centre: not a straw 
But notice there must claim. 


No child: no voice: not one small sign, 
Beyond the broken, wandering line 

Of footprints in the sand. 
Hours grow to days, and days to weeks, 
And still the haggard father seeks 

Each spot, so closely scann’d. 


The mother! Silent, bow’d, and old 

(If time by sorrows may be told), 

She keeps within her kerchief’s fold, 
Against her bosom true, 

Wrapp’d softly round, some withering, 

Wild woodland flowers, in silken string, 
And one small baby-shoe. 





But never more did search or chace 

Discover sign, or track, or trace, 
The drear suspense to close. 

Conjectures, terrible and wild, 

Vague and mysterious, o’er the child, 
With dream-like horror, rose : 

But none could ever truly tell 

The strange, sad fate of little Bell. 


KING COTTON. 


THE quantity of cotton wool brought into 
England every year might be piled into a} 
pyramid which would rival that of Cheops. | 
The eight thousand five hundred and seventy- 
two millions of miles of yarn spun in 
England in a year, might be wound round 
and round the earth, as a boy winds string 
round his top; or, we might throw the 
shuttle over distant Uranus, and then tangle 
together the “red planet Mars,” the Earth, | 
Venus, Mercury, and the Sun in our net of | 
cotton. The whole of the British Islands | 
might be wrapped up in cotton wool, and put 
by carefully for the inspection of future ages, | 
iu not very many years’ consumption of that | 
raw material. ' 

Ninety years ago, at the commencement of | 
our manufacturing career, the population of | 
Britain was about eight millions. Now it has | 
reached twenty-one millions. If it were not| 
for cotton, we could not keep our millions 
in England, clustering in masses round the 
central manufacturing towns. If it were | 
not for cotton, we could not clothe them ;' 
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and, if it were not for cotton, we could 
certainly not feed them. 

It is calculated that the value of the cotton 
goods retained in Great Britain for home 
use, if equally divided amongst the whole 
population, would amount to fifteen shillings 
and fivepence for each person. But it is still 
more astonishing to consider that, if our ex- 
ports were apeny distributed, each of the 
eight hundred and seventy-eight millions of 
the inhabitants of the earth would have 
English cotton goods to the value of fifteen- 
pence, A rise in the price of cotton is con- 
sidered in Lancashire to be a national calamity, 
When the increase in the price of cotton 
is, a8 it was last year, threepence a pound, 
it is not the manufacturers only’ who suffer. 
The thirteen millions of money represent, not 
so much the losses of the few, as the failing of 
bread, and meat, and beer, in the cottages 
of our workmen, and the pressure which 
tells heavily on tradesmen. 

If we look to the early part of the present 
century, we shall find that we then received 
our supplies of cotton from upwards of thirty 
different parts of the world, and that amongst 


| the smallest of the contributions were those 


from the United States. At the present 
time, from most of those thirty countries, we 
receive no cotton whatever. We depend 
now almost entirely on the United States ; 
that is, we receive from them nine-tenths 
of our supply, and because that supply is 
insufficient, cotton rises threepence per pound, 

Not only do we suffer at present from this 
insufficiency, but we know that it must con- 
tinue, and that it must be increasingly felt in 
this country. For, in the first place, the 
planters of America have not an adequate 
command of labour; the amount of cotton 
grown is limited to the extent of negro 
labour, which has now become so valuable— 
that is, so inadequate—that upwards of three 
hundred pounds are often paid for a single 
slave. For this, as the planters themselves 
feel and acknowledge, there is no remedy ; 
except, indeed, one that is contrary to the 
laws of the country, and is desired by scarcely 
any of the planters themselves — namely, 
a fresh importation of slaves from Africa. | 
The land in the United States, capable of | 
producing cotton, is not, it is true, fully cul- 
tivated ; nor can it be, while labour for that 
purpose is deficient. 

England, then, with her vast requirements, 
not only for prosperity and political pre- 
eminence, but for the very daily bread of 
nillions of her inhabitants, is not in a better 
position than Ireland was before the famine ; 
for cotton is, to the English, more than the 
potato to the Irish ; we must remember that 
if a blight should fall on cotton like that 
which converted the potato-fields into a 
graveyard, or if this plant of the mallow 
tribe should be attacked by an epidemic like 
that which has left the fertile vineyards of 
Madeira desolate, our manufacturers and 
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trading classes would be involved in hopeless 
ruin, and millions would be deprived both of 
work and food. 

Now, it scarcely needs a political economist 
to tell us that there was more safety when 
we drew our supplies from thirty different 
sources than now that we receive them 
almost exclusively from one. 

A Cotton Supply Association at Man- 
chester, papers by Mr. Ashworth, and speeches 
from Lord Stanley, ought hardly to be re- 
quired to urge manufacturers and merchants 
and Englishmen of all classes to look about 
and around them for the much-desired 
cotton. But where? Not certainly to the 
West Indies—for there the difficulties of the 
labour question seem insurmountable. Not 
to our new colonies—even though soil and 
climate may seem favourable; they have 
hard enough work just now to obtain the 
actual necessaries of life for themselves. 
Cotton might be grown in Turkey, but we can- 
not intrust our capital to the Sick Man. India 
remains: the government is in our hands, 
and we have made ourselves responsible for 
the well-being of the country, which must, 
for the future, largely depend on and affect 
our own. But again we are met by difficul- 
ties and delay, and find ourselves in the 
position of a man dying with hunger to 
whom a well-wisher shall give a handful of 
seed, assuring him that in a few months it 
will produce him an abundant meal, The| 
two essentials for making India a cotton- 
producing country are irrigation and means 
of communication; but, with the present 
social and political difli¢ulties of that country, 
it cannot be expected that we should, for 
many years, supply these two gigantic wants, 
No fear need be felt, however, for India, even 
if meanwhile we should convert the cotton- 
trade into another channel, for she might 
ultimately furnish tea, coffee, rice, sugar, and 
almost every other colonial and tropical pro- 
duce. It seems, indeed, impossible to avoid 
and difficult to surmount the obstacles that 
meet us on all sides; we cannot find land 
suitable for cultivation, or, if we do, it is in a 
country convulsed, or possibly soon about to 
be convulsed, by great political changes ; 
everywhere labour seems to be insufficient, 
and even if we could find labourers, they 
would require training for a work like pick- 
ing cotton, which needs practice and skilful 
manipulation ; indeed it is often asserted that 
none but negro fingers are sufficiently nimble 
for it. 

And all this time, whilst the scarcity of 
cotton creates almost a panic; whilst it is 
calculated with alarm that the entire stock 
of all kinds of cotton in England is only 
equal to a consumption of four weeks ; whilst 
our manufacturers declare, with a tragic 
mixture of resignation and despair, that raw 
cotton might be, and ought to be, half the 
price it is at present ; and whilst, in spite of| 

this, the price of cotton rises, and our thirteen 
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millions of money are as good as lost to us,— 
all this time there lies a vast and unexplored 
territory in which from all times cotton not 
only has grown, but has been cultivated. 
While we—or our predecessors—were tat- 
tooing our naked bodies, the inhabitants of 
this land were spinning cotton cloths, and 
clothing themselves with a certain approxima- 
tion to decency, and were transporting it 
to the sea-coast for exportation in caravans 
similar to that with which Joseph travelled 
when his brethren left him in the pit. At 
this very time, whilst we seek labour here, 
and land there, and cotton everywhere, the 
tribes we allude to possess, not a narrow 
belt some hundred miles in width, but a vast 
unexplored region, where 


The Cotton blooms below the barren peak ; 
The Cotton blows by every winding creek. 


so that any man who is so inclined gathers 
as much as he needs ; the rest falls an drops, 
and is wasted, Labour is superabundant ; 
and the manufacture of cotton has never 
ceased since the ancestors of these people 
brought their rude spindle and distaff and 
looms out of Egypt, where the “tree-wool” 
of Herodotus was hardly known. 

The legitimate metropolis of King Cotton’s 
territories is undoubtedly Western Africa. 
“ Africa,” says Doctor Livingstone, “is the 
very territory for cotton.” And this asser- 
tion, which stands good for the parts of 
Africa with which he is acquainted, is most 
fully borne out for other parts by the testi- 
mony of Mr. Campbell, our Consul at Lagos, 
and that of Commodore Wise, and others. 
We learn that “cotton grows in wild pro- 
fusion throughout the vast province of 
Angola, in the settlement of Sierra Leone, 
within gunshot of the citadel of Cape Coast 
Castle ; in the neighbourhood of Bolola; in 
the Byonga Islands ; and from end to end of 
the territory of Liberia ;” and that these 
districts possess the requisites for the pro- 
duction of the Sea Island, or finest kind of 
cotton, namely, sea air and periodical inunda- 
tion by rains, It is to Mr, Campbell that we 
are indebted for the fullest information and 
most accurate details as to the growth of 
cotton in Africa:which we at present possess, 
He tells us, that there is no tribe or 
country, from latitude sixteen degrees north, 
to the Equator,—that is, a tract in width 
about equal to that part of Europe which 
lies between the Black Sea and the North of 
Russia, and stretching out in breadth indefi- 
nitely,—who do not more or less cultivate 
the cotton plant, and clothe themselves with 
cotton goods of their own manufacture, 
Clothe, is scarcely the appropriate word, 
when we consider the elementary knowledge 
of the art which the natives of Africa possess. 
Still they do wear a something; they have 
the rudiments and first principles, as it 
were, of dress; so that the clothes-philo- 
sophers may be encouraged, may even hope 
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that the development of these will ulti- 
mately lead the Africans to broad-cloth and 
crinoline. 

Many of the tribes, Mr. Campbell tells us, 
manufacture thousands of heavy cloths, which 
are sold in other countries, chiefly those that 
the rivers flow through, down which the 
palm oil is brought. Yoruba, lying south of 
the Niger, and extending to the Bight of 
Benin, not only produces enough cotton to) 
supply the wants of its inhabitants, estimated | 
at about a million and a half, and sends 
cotton goods into the interior of Africa, but 
actually exports manufactured articles, In 
the year eighteen hundred and fifty-six, two. 
hundred thousand cotton cloths, weighing 
five hundred thousand pounds, were exported 
from different parts on the coast to the 
Brazils. Raw cotton is also exported, and 
Abbeokuta alone,—a town of one hundred | 
thousand inhabitants, in the vicinity of which 
cotton is now extensively cultivated,—ex- 
ported two hundred and forty-nine bales, | 
or thirty-eight thousand six hundred and| 
ninety-five pounds, in eighteen hundred and 
fifty-six. 

This is a very insignificant supply, if we 
consider that the whole exports of this part 
of Africa in eighteen hundred and fifty-six, 
that is, eleven hundred and thirty-five bales) 
of cotton, would, at our present rate of con-! 
sumption, serve us just one hour. But it is| 
encouraging, when we remember that in 
seventeen hundred and ninety-one, only sixty- 
four bales of cotton were brought to England 
from the United States. 

We have in Africa, not a country, but a 
continent, where cotton grows spontaneously, | 
and has been cultivated from times ante- 
rior to history ; a supply of labour abundant’! 
and cheap; and means of communication | 
by the rivers and paths through the bush, 
sufficient for our present purpose. We! 
seem, therefore, to have within our grasp 
the one element of continued prosperity 
wanting to us, namely, an important and 
accessible increase of the dominions of King 
Cotton. 

It is not necessary to begin by persuading 
the natives of Africa to undertake a new) 
thing. All we have to do, is to supply them | 
with seed of the kinds of cotton most suitable 
for our looms and markets ; and with efficient 
machines to separate the cotton seed from the 
fibre which surrounds it. There are chiefs 
and leading men at Abbeokuta, at this very 
time, cultivating cotton to a large extent. 
They are prepared to pay the value in cotton 
on receipt of the cleaning machines, which 
they are most anxious to obtain. Mr. Clegg, 
a merchant of Manchester, who has made the 
experiment of supplying seed and instruc- 
tions to the growers, and taking the cotton 
at a fixed price, considers it an eminently | 
successful one,—is encouraged himself, and 
encourages others. 

But we must not conceal from ourselves 
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that there are great difficulties in our way, 
A vast country has to be explored, natives to 
be civilised and christianised, and raised to 
the rank of free men. No doubt it would be 
very much to our advantage, if we could 
induce them to take all these steps at one 
bound, but it is as impossible for them as it 
was for the naked savages who traded with 
the Phoenicians in the Cassiterides or Tin 
Islands. 

We cannot galvanise the natives of Africa 
into any appearance of political or intellectual 
activity ; but because it is very much to our 
interest to trade with them, and our duty in 
and through this trade to teach them to do 


justice and love mercy, and because for many 


years we have tried at an immense cost of life 
and money to suppress a hideous trafiic, 
which can only be suppressed by giving the 
slave a value in his own country, Jet us en- 
deavour to do all these in a new way, and 
one that will be as advantageous to us as to 
them. 


CHIP. 


SIAMESE WOMEN AND CHILDREN. 

Up to the age of ten years, Siamese children 
of either sex are not troubled with any super- 
abundance of clothing, and it is seldom that a 
child is seen wearing the smallest shred of a 
garment, except on days of festival. Jewels, 
sometimes of very great value, are put on 
young children, Among the higher classes, 
girls and boys, up to the age of twelve, 
wear a number of gold chains, sometimes 
four, six, or seven at a time, all different, and 
each having some amulet or ornament 
attached. The hair is allowed to grow 
long on the front part of the head, but the 
rest is kept shaved, leaving this circular patch 
to be twisted into a knot, which is kept 
in its place by a long ornamental pin. 
Often, a wreath of the white jessamine is 
twined to fit closely about this knot, and the 
effect is pretty. Both boys and girls are 
dressed (if their scant measure of clothing 
may be called dress), exactly alike, so that 
it is not easy to distinguish them. At the 
age of twelve the lock of hair is cut 
off, leaving a patch which bears a strong 
resemblance to a small black hair-brush. 
This, in the man, is combed back, and 
allowed to grow a degree longer than in 
the woman : not so much so, however, as to 
suggest any marked difference to a stranger. 
The women keep their lock carefully oiled, 
combed, and gummed, to stand upright, and 
they take infinite pains to keep the top of 
this brush as smooth as velvet. A Siamese 
lady’s hair is held to be in perfect order 
when she can plunge into the river, and 
duck her head many times under water with- 
out disturbing the smoothness and upright- 
ness of her national hair-brush. The cere- 
mony of cutting off the lock of hair, is kept 
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with entertainments and rejoicings. It is the | her satisfaction at all the arrangements, and 
great event in young Siamese life, and re-| especially her delight at a small iron crib 
sembles the coming out amongst young ladies | belonging to my child, which seemed to strike 
in other countries ;—for in Siam, children are | them all as a device of luxury and refine- 
supposed to reach years of discretion rather | ment not to be equalled. Finally, when every- 
early. | thing in the room had been duly handled and 
: After a girl marries, she gives up the wear- | examined, she inquired in a perplexed man~ 
ing of ornaments and trinkets. These are | ner, where we kept our money, as she could 
set aside and reserved for her children in| not see a strong box of any kind. It should 
their turn. . Boys, as I have mentioned before, be mentioned that on a previous visit to her 
have an opportunity of learning to read, by | own house, I had been shown over her private 
entering themselves as neophytes, or attend-| apartments, and in the sleeping room, saw 
ants on the priests. Whether girls have any | four large iron safes, which she pointed out 
schools or persons authorised to teach them, | a8 seeming to add much to the honour of the 
I do not know; but it is not uncommon in| family. ‘There happened to be a box of mine 
Siam to find women able both to read and} in a corner, however, covered over with the 
write. I met with three or four myself, and| usual arrangement of cushions and frills ; 
these were persons of the lower ranks, The| this being shown her, she seemed greatly 
occupatious of the females are various and | relieved to find ( judging from the size of the 
far less circumscribed than in many other! box; which, however, was empty at the 
parts of the East. In fact, the women in| time), that we had, or appeared to have, some 
Siam occupy a moral position many degrees | worldly pelf, and delighted at such a charm- 
superior to that of their sisters in neighbour-|ing way of covering it up. As she was 
ing countries, The wife of a Siamese has no| about to descend the stairs, a commotion 
unimportant voice in the domestic arrange- | disturbed the whole bevy of damsels, to 
ments of the family. She is cash-keeper and| whom it appeared suddenly to occur, that 
seems to possess the right to claim all her| by going down first, their mistress would 
husband’s earnings. The women, as a race,| place herself beneath them; a thing not 
are very intelligent and observant ; those be-|to be tolerated for a moment. Accord- 
longing to the higher classes seem to have/| ingly, with a sudden rush, the young ladies 
pleasing and modest manners. The head wife| passed her, on their hands and knees, 
of the prime minister, is a very interesting | just as she was about to descend, and the 
woman : she is not young, but is by no means| whole twenty scrambled down-stairs head 
wanting in personal attractions, She has| foremost, with a hurrying and scurrying, 
no children ; but that does not seem to dis-|alaughing and giggling, that was as amus- 
turb her husband’s affection, or her influence | ing as it was surprising. 

over him. She came with her attendants by| ‘The Siamese women as well as men are 
invitation, to lunch with us, and although | terribly disfigured by the effects of constant 
our talk was limited for lack of words, inland excessive betel chewing. It is carried 
could contrive to make herself agreeable. It | to a disgusting extent amongst people of all 
was the first time that a Siamese lady of rank | ranks and ages. Even little children may be 
had ever visited on equalterms a foreign family, | seen with their lips dyed red and the crimson 
but it would have been difficult to guess this | juice running out at each side. ‘Their mouths 








from her perfectly easy and quiet demeanour. | 
She sat at the luncheon table, with the gen- | 
tlemen; and, although she had probably | 
never before vsed a knife and fork, or any of | 
the appliances of an English table, she ac- 
quitted herself with perfect propriety and | 
good breeding, even to the overwhelming | 


act of taking wine with her host, Her | 


are never, by any chance, empty ; as soon as 
one quid is disposed of, another takes its place, 
so that a Siamese always speaks as with a 
pebble in his mouth, and that no small one, 


| Lhe effect of the incessant chewing of large 


quids, is, to enlarge the lips considerably, to 
dye them asort of black red, and entirely to 
alter the shape of the lower part of the face, 


step-son (the Siamese admiral), accompanied | The Siamese say that the chewing of betel 
her, and she was attended by, about thirty acts as a continual stimulant, and that they 
maidens, two of whom were her younger could not exist without it. It is highly 
sisters, very pretty girls; the rest were| injurious to the teeth, but I think it does 
slaves. The whole party of attendants| not destroy health to avy great extent. 
remained sprawling on the ground during | Smoking is another habit carried to an ex- 
her visit. treme in Siam: men, women, and children 





—— 


how diligently these people observe the custom 
of prostration. ‘The lady requested permission 
to visit the sleeping apartments, in order to 
see how English people arrange rooms; she 
was accordiugly taken up-stairs, followed by 
the entire body of maidens aud her step-son, 
who did not at all see why he should not have | 
the benefit of a peep as well. She expressed) 


An absurd little incident will serve to show | 


seem to live upon cigarettes and tobacco 
rolled up in palm-leaf. I was told as a fact 
by a lady, that she had seen a nursing child 
of two years old, taking whifis of its mother’s 
cigar alternately with its own more natural 
nourishment. For this, however, I will not 
vouch. Lut I have frequently watched a very 
pretty little girl of five years old, smoking a 
cigarette, while she made mud-pies. Most 
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of these inveterate smokers carry a reserve 
cigar stuck behind each ear, as clerks carry 


pens. 
GIB. 


Tuis is how we first saw Gibraltar, gene- 
rally known to subs of the Driver and Spanker 
class, fainiliarly as The Rock, or Gib. 

The Firefly Frenchsteamer, bound from Car- 
thagena to Cadiz, bore me towards the heights, 
It was quite dark, and I was hanging about 
on the “fo’ksal,” talking with a Newcastle 
lawyer, whom I had picked up at Granada. 
round the tall, raw, square-looking old castle 
We were canopied by the huge flying banner 
of white smoke which blew from the great 
black funnel, and I was trying to abstract 
my mind from my friend’s touching narrative 
of the expenses of the late Chancery suit, 
Niggle versus Naggle, in which he acted | 
for the defendant, to imagine myself borne | 
through white clouds upon the wooden horse 
of the beautiful old Arabian story. This was 
not difficult ; for the soft, white, warm vapour | 
blew straight down on us, and wrapped us in 
so closely, that we could not, for minutes 
together, see the grim, silent man at the 
wheel far away opposite, the captain on the 

addle-box, the men up aloft reefing, or the 
ussy old boatswain with the chirping and 
importunate silver whistle. The talkative 
Frenchmen smoking on the quarter-deck, the 
steward peeping up the cabin stairs, were 
hid and shown to us only by fits. Every 
now and then, however, the long trailing 
white cloud lifted or veered, and we saw 
again the living blue darkness vaulted over 
us, and the quivering glory of the southern 
stars, nearer, larger, and thicker set than 
in our honest, cold English heavens. Sud- 
denly, the lawyer sprang to the vessel’s 
side (I had heard a sailor mutter some- 
thing to him, leaning forward over a coil 
of ropes) and cried “Gibraltar.” I looked 
where he looked; there was nothing but! 
the darkness. I beat the dark jet line of 
the horizon as a dog beats a covert, and) 
at last—dark as with an inner, deeper, and 
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mouth of theancient world. At that instant, 
asif in personal compliment to myself for my 
transitory and unusual patriotism, there rose 
from the long dark mountain a flaring column 
of light, and the next instant the deep, bull- 
dog bellow of the evening gun sounded 
defiantly across to Africa. It was a loud- 
tongued assertion of something more than 
mere brute power shouted with a spirit’s 
voice to angry Spain chafing in its distant 
cities ; it shook the roofs across the Bay in 
Algeciras ; it was to all a triumphant assertion 
of a nation in its full stern manhood. 

That night I fell asleep in the hot boarded 
bedroom of the Club House Hotel, Gibraltar, 
which rears its yellow-ochry bulk in a small 
market-square just out of Waterport Street, 
which is the High Street of Gib. I fell 
asleep after doing battle with the mosqui- 
toes, and thanking Heaven for again getting, 
after many wanderings, under the red and 
blue cross, and sank down a sort of dark 
well-shaft into abysses of balmy forgetfulness, 
A great boom and bellow, a twiddling and 
chirping awoke me. I ran to the great 
folding glass window and looked out. Good 
heavens! the waits? A gigantic military 
serenade given by the Governor to some 
hidden Moorish beauty? No. The usual 
night-tatoo, only go-to-bed-Tom, on great 
drums and little drums and shrill, petulant 
fifes, There they are just opposite the guard- 
house, where all day Janguid young fops in 
scarlet lounge in the balcony, and read the 
Times, Great drum flinging out his arms as 
if going to hug the instrument, or cooper a 
ok. Little drums subservient but voci- 
ferous. Fifes with heads on one side (wry- 
necked as the great Williams calls them) 
whistlingly military and official. Now they 
burst out with The British Grenadiers, with 
a tow-row-row that must make the sleeping 
Spaniards turn in their beds and finger the 
long knives under their pillows. Now they 
form two deep, and storm away down the 
main street, and I fall asleep before God 
save the Queen has died out in the dis- 
tance, 

Many a night afterwards, tired from wild- 











more majestic darkness—I became aware of boar seeking in the cork-woods, or after 
a huge nightmare shape, like a black whale’s| wild Tartar scampers on horseback over the 
back looming out of a nightmare sea ;| sands to Saint Roque, or after cavalry charges 
like a great shapeless sorrow rising through | to outpost stations at Catalan Bay, or through 





an evil dream. It was the Rock. On the 
other side, could I but see it, lay Africa ; 
that mysterious region still haunted and 
unknown ; the region of Robinson Crusoe, of 


the parade to Ragged Staff and Europa 
Point: after pleasant noisy revelries in 
Spanker and Driver’s mess-rooms, or smokin 
chats in chairs outside the hotel door, I hea 


the Moors, of Hannibal and Dido; of Saint|that band, yet never did the exhilarating 
Augustin and the Donatists ; of Carthage ;| insolence and tumultuous exuberance of mili- 
and of that terrible coast where Tommy and | tary stirring national ardour rouse me as it 
Harry—especially Harry—was torn and did that first night in Gib. I sleep, I thought, 
eaten by lions. I looked up with wonder at | beneath the countlessgunsof England, guarded 
the voiceless but meanagel stars, and felt a' by her sons, who are my brothers. Gib’s 
throb of pride burn through my heart and’ governor is my governor. 

up into my brain to think I was one of that; I saw Gib often again. From distant sea- 
great nation who had put such a bridle as| shore mountains, from the broad green 
this fortified and impregnable rock into the | washing bay that always frets about the 
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English rule, from Ceuta and the green 


Morocco coast, always it looked mysterious, 
unexpected, threatening, impregnable, but 
never 80 magical as through that first dark- 
ness from the French steamer’s side. 

There is an exquisite sense of contrast in 
coming into Gib out of Spain. At once from 
the land of black fans and red sashes round 
the waist you pass to English bonnets and 
black coats: from quails and garlick to roast 
beef and pudding. Yesterday, you were in a 
bull-ring ; now you see a cricket-ground and 
a race-course, though it does run round a 
churchyard. ee brown-caped 
soldiers, mean and aten ; to-day, bold 
scarlet-jackets, big-boned, large-hearted, and 
of an honest white and red. Yesterday, 
high grated windows with bars that are but 
ladder steps for daring lovers—to-day, grimy 
glazed windows and the snug dirtiness of 
Wapping. Yesterday homeless, comfortless 
posadas that you walked into uncared for and 
ungreeted: to-day, the Old King’s Arms 
spreading its gallows-sign across the main 
street, and with some faded emblazonry of 
the old periwig Elliot age. Only afew miles 
over the bay, in Algeciras, there is guitar 
tinkling, knife fighting,and everything national 
and Spanish : here, all the grave decorum and 
level-paved streets of an English market-town, 
old vulgar names breathing of Chatham or 
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everywhere. Kingly and erect in their 
rhubarb-coloured slippers, bare brown legs, 
and blue and white robes, Othellos every 
one. You meet them at sunrise, trooping to 
some eastward-pointing ramp, where they 
may kneel towards Mecca, and think of the 
Prophet, as the saffron fire kindles to burn- 
ing rose. There they go, past the Jew’'s 
synagogue, and the new Moorish-looking 
church by the King’s Bastion, with their 
haiks and striped camel’s-hair looking hoods, 
black and white lined. It is good to see the 
quiet gravity and the imperturbable regu- 
larity with which they repair to their early 
matin service, as if religion were something 
else than a thing to quarrel about. With 
what pride they pass those sneaking-looking 
Jews in their slouching trowsers and blue, 
white cloaks and black-tufted caps. 

Let us enter this shop of Hadji (or 
pilgrim) Ben-Azed, dealer in Barbary curi- 
osities. He is quite Sultanic as he leans 
with crossed legs against his counter. He 
| Shows us necklaces of little sharp-pointed 
| white shells from the Morocco (Rif) coast, 
| fit for the necks of Abyssinian princesses ; 
bracelets of gold sequins, such as maids 
of Athens would clasp their white wrists 
with ; yellow slippers, turned down at the 
heel, barred with blue and stamped with 
seals of Koran legends; Arabian leather 





Rotherhithe—such as Bombproof Lane and | sacks, of rare, fragrant tobacco, which smells 
Barrack Alley—greet us on every side. like flowers. He pats, with regal compla- 
The men we meet here are not dry, brown-!ceney, princely cushions of red morocco, 


faced, under-sized Andalucians, but plethoriec,, worked with gold thread, and roundels and 
red-faced majors ; no dancing-footed and Arab-| lozenges of green velvet. He shows me 
blooded majos, but puff-faced privates, in white! clumsy pouches, stiff with tarnished lace, 
blouses, talking at the corners of streets,| knives large as seythes, and huge straw hats, 
about how many “goons” such a battery held,| with brims wide as cart-wheelse, When I 
in the broadest and cheeriest Laneashire.|shrug my shoulders, and do not headlon 

As for the shops, they are real higglers’, and| buy, he warns me in good Spanish and bad 


chandlers’, just as you see about the Minories; | English of one Ben-Nerood, a black mer- 
and out of their dim snuffy recesses, break | chant, who deceives The Anglis and sells 
at intervals, real old Englishwomen, real, | spurious cigars too cheap—* frightful thou- 
genuine, motherly, old laundresses and char-| sand and one, too cheap.” He assures me in a 
women, such as puff at your winter fire in| whisper that the governor had been that very 
the Temple, or stir the dust about (which | day in his shop, and said, “ By the Prophet ! 
they call sweeping) in Gray’s Inn. Ben-Azed, you are the honestest rogue in all 

Not that the Spanish element is at all dead| Gibraltar.” Nevertheless, that very night, 
in that cluster of houses under the great just at gun-fire, as I sat busy over oysters at 








batteried rock. No; you still see the pale 
brown girls with the shining black hair, the 
dusty muleteer with the embroidered gaiters 
and string of pack-mules; still the quick- 
eyed Spanish children, munching melons, or 
wrestling in the old Roman way, that you 


| Driver’s social board, Spanker looked up, the 
thers in his hand, and said: “ By-the- 
ye, Blank, if you want any Moorish curiosi- 
ties of the Scorpions, don’t go to Ben- 
Azed’s in Waterport Street. He is the most 
| awful rogue in all Gib.” [Nota Bene.—Scor- 





see in bas-reliefs, holding each other’s wrists.| pion is a military term of contempt for 
You still hear in every shop, Spanish curses| Gibraltar tradesmen.] So much, thought 
and Spanish greeting. The cigar-shops are|I, for regal-looking Othellos, with brown 
Spanish ; the names over the doors are all! skins, serene eyes, spotless white robes, and 
Joses, Pepes and Pedros, or if not Spanish, | rhubarb-coloured slippers. 
Jewish, But what sort of a place is Gib? Well, 
And is there nothing to remind you that| it is a curious huddle of semi-Spanish houses, 
you are close to Africa, scarce a gun-shot| flocking together down as near to the water 
distance from the pirate-country of the Lower| as the strong lines of ugly-looking forts will 
Atlas? Surely. There are some thousand | let them; and, because they cannot take up 
Moors resident in Gib. You meet them! all of what would in another place be quay, 
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there are batteries run up the steep sides of| Gate, with its herd of latteen-shaped boats, 
the rocks as high as they ean go; gathering| with their yards sloping back like grey- 
round the tall, raw, square-looking old castle|hound’s ears; its guards and gates, Out- 
of Tarik, which French and Spanish shot in| side, is a broad, sandy track, called Campo, 
the great old sulphurous-flaming sieges have| where the white tents of a regiment under 
punched with holes till it is pock-marked all| canvas gleam in a sun almost African in 
over, With its flimsy-looking red and yellow | violence. 

stucco, it stands, just as when Elliot stood| This heat is not always so extreme. It is 
near it, or old Heathfield, amid the smoke, as the levanter, or east wind, the dreaded 
Reynolds grandly painted him, with the for-| sirocco of the rock, now blowing ; the tyrant 
tress key clenched grimly in his hand, It is| of Gib, as the west wind is the liberator ; the 
now, Spanker tells me, giving it a look of| noxious fire-blast that spoils old generals’ 


scorn, a prison for debt; and wonderful 
stories are told of the strategic skill with which 
several Gib officers contrive to keep out of it, 

Everywhere in Gib the perpetual sense of 
vigilance and defiance fills your mind: you 
pass down Big Gun Alley, where a huge bomb- 
shell of the old siege is let into the corner of 
the street wall, and, lo, but a turn from Main 
Street, with its cigar-shops, stores, chandlers, 
clock-makers, and Moorish curiosities, you 
are on the outer road, which is walled in 
with batteries. The King’s Bastion (this is 
where you stand, faces the Spaniards of 
Algesiras, grinning at them with its fang 


teeth): how neat, clean, and firm is the stone-| 
work that the convicts still chip and hammer | 


at, with its bomb-proof barracks, its terraces, 
and slanting roofs for yawning guns! Yonder, 
a little in the sea, is a low line of wall for 
fresh batteries. This long jetty with guns is 
the famous Devil’s Tongue which Drinkwater 
mentions, Line after line, all along the rock, 
first the harbour, then the Ragged Staff, then 
the bleak headland called Europa Point, 
where the great attack was once made, are 
everywhere mechanical-looking sentries, red 
or blue, threatening and defiant to angry, 
scowling-looking Spaniards, who talk of Gib 
as a place only lent to us, and one day to be 


given back with thanks. Everywhere pyra-| 


mids of black cannon balls, stacks of gun- 
carriages, and rows on rows of dismounted 
guns, mischievous and cumbrous ; and wheels 
in heaps like black cheeses. Everywhere 
Death’s playthings laid up in ordinary. The 
civilian in Gib seems a mere tolerated acci- 
dent, and the young military “blood” de- 
lights to tell you that, in case of revolt or 
war, the Government, to whom nearly all the 
houses and shops belong, would sweep them 
away at one swoop and plant fresh batteries 
upon their sites. 

But with all this parade of war, I have not 


tempers and produces extra parades ; that 
tosses all the great ships to and fro between 
|Cabrita and Kuropa Point, and strews the 
\shore with broken nut-shells of stranded 
| barks. This is the dry, hot wind that makes 
the mosquitoes more shrill of song and more 
poisonous ; that drives old General Martinet 
to break Spanker, and Spanker to call out 
Driver, merely because he set his Skye 
terrier on his (Spanker’s) pet Barbary ape, 
which is chained to a pillar on the wall out- 
side the bomb-proof officers’ rooms in the 
King’s Bastion, ‘This is the wind that brings 
flocks of scarlet-coated subs to the golden 
grapes at the King’s Arms to drain, thirstily, 
sangaree, shandy-gaff, claret cup, and endless 
foaming tubes of Bass’s bitter. This is the 
| wind that blights and shrivels, and gives you 
a sense of unhealthy strained breathing, and 
|of checked perspiration that stirs your bile 
jand inflames your liver. It brings on court 
martials, cashierings, rows, insubordination, 
quarrels at mess, and is liked only by the 
apes that steal the figs in the high rock 
gardens, 


I am just fresh from Algesiras. That 
sleepy Spanish town across the blue bay 
from whence Gibraltar looks at night to 
be a huge couchant sphynx, wearing a bril- 
\liant necklace of lamps; or like a huge 
ark, not yet finished, those lights being the 
' twinkle of the thousand shipwrights’ candles, 
I am fresh from the inn of Ximenes, facing 
the landing-place, where I sit all day and 
| watch the ferry boats start and come in or 
| the cows swimming off to be embarked in 
the Xebec, for the Spanish garrison at 
| Ceuta, on the Morocco coast. My door has 
been beset with sleeping sailors, custom- 
house officers, and stray soldiers, who ignore 
England, and look at the great floating man- 
lof-war with contempt or hatred. I came 
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yet mentioned the great rock galleries that| across in a one-sailed passage boat, with a 
honeycomb the rock, particularly on the! crew of old women, who cross to smuggle 
north side facing the Neutral Ground, which| English handkerchiefs and stockings. It is 
looks towards Saint Roque. Look up at the/ only five miles across from this faded town, 





great hull of grey rock, scarped and un- 


scalable, with the dark square spots in| 


irregular lines around the middle of the crag. 


Those are the galleries. That end one, with | 


eyelet holes facing east and west, is Saint 
George’s Hall. They have vomited fire and 
death before now, and are always watching 
the Spanish lines. On this side is the Water 


that some of Edward the Third’s chivalry 
helped Alonzo to win from the Moors; but we 
take I don’t know how many hours doing it, 
Crescenting the bay, tacking, luffing, diving 
in with the speed and keenness of an arrow, 
missing the harbour and then tacking out 
again, again to miss our mark. At last we 
are in, under the low mischievous lines of 
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harbour forts, where concealed cannon snarl 
and make fices at you; and under the 
great pile of limestone and marble, which 
soars high and broad fourteen hundred feet 
above the crowd of jostling red, blue, and 
yellow boats, that push for the water-gate, 
close to the Fish Market. This is the port of 
Gib, with its three miles of forts—forts high 
and low, out of sight, and so near the water 
that you can fling a biscuit from our boat into 
their gun-holes. This is Gib—the Phoenician 
Alube, the Greek Calpe, which those astute 
classical rascals likened to a bucket. It is in 
Hebrew, Ford says, “the caved mountain,” 
and it outfaces the African Ape Hill, the 
opposite pillar of Hercules, This is the hill 
of Tarik, the Berber chief, who helped to 
conquer Spain for the Moors, and if we 
remember right, in a grand paroxysm of 
ambition, rode up to his horse’s neck into 
the waves, lamenting that there was no 
further land to conquer, This rock has been 
more scorched with gunpowder and fire than 
any other citadelled height in the world. 
Now out on Campo, outside the race-course 
and the bare-looking military burial-ground, 
or round the other side of the Rock, where 
narrow bridle-roads, elbowed by rocks on one 
side, and a raging sea on the other, lead to 
outpost stations, and small fishing villages, 
are not the places to judge of the picturesque 
contrasts and motley population of Gibraltar. 
No, to see its four thousand Moors, fifteen 
thousand Spaniards, hybrid tradesmen, pimps, 
Jews, rogues, and higglers ; let alone its five 
thousand soldiers, its stiff generals, stuck-up 
doctors, and starched red-faced majors, you 
must go to Commercial Square, where the 





Exchange is, and General Don’s bust, the 
club, library, and open airauctions. Here you 
will see the oes purple-robed, 
brown-legged Moors, looking complacently at 
the long row of hams, or the piles of empty 
beer bottles that the ivory hammer is knocking 
down for sale, or standing proudly and stoic- 
ally before the gold-laced band, or the groups 
of red-sashed captains chattering at some 
guard-room door. Here, proof to all Gibraltar 
fevers are the real scorpion women, of a 
pale, clear, brown complexion, in their red 
cloaks and hoods edged with black velvet, in 
such a peculiar dress, but we are in the region 


of odd costumes, and not a day’s journey | 


from the Tarifa women, who still wear the 
veritable Oriental yashmuk. Next those 
soldiers, with breeches half of leather, and 
who from the tartlets of gold-lace on their 
breasts, their straddling gate and obtrusive 
switches, I take to be horse artillerymen, 





is a group of shirking effeminate Jews, in| 
loose blue cloth gowns, white linen drawers, 
straggling sashes, and white buttoned caps. 
They are talking with the well-known negro 
date merchant, who lives near the Four! 
Corners, where the Moorish captains wait 
for passengers or consignments. Then, going 
up to some quiet tavern, “ Ale and spirits sold 
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here,” under the sign of the “ Good Woman,” 
in Horse Barrack Lane, strolls a white- 
bloused party of Crimean men ; and, mixed 
up with the crowd that push us roughly 
through, backward and forward, are Spanish 
ladies, bare-headed, with fans held up to 
keep the sun off; English nursery maids 
and refractory “Master Alfreds,” who will 
pull the stray dogs by the tail, regardless of 
consequences ; white-plumed and mounted 
generals, returning perpetual salutes; yellow- 
gartered muleteers, with donkeys laden with 
strings of water jars—four in each rack; 
staring looking travellers, looking at maps of 
Gib ; subs in mufti, cavalierly gay ; and subs 
mounted on spiteful hacks, tearing off for a 
mad gallop to Saint Roque or the Cork 
woods. Step out of this past the Governor's 
house, once a convent, just to get a quick 
look at the slopes of gunners’ cottages and 
officers’ quarters, slanting down from the 
middle heights of the rock, and you get 
at once to « parade flanked by answering 
batteries, where silent sentries, under sus- 
pended mats, wait gramblingly for the relieve 
guard, Fifteen hundred miles from England, 
yet such a sense of England’s power. 

This is Gib by daylight; but, at gun- 
fire, there is a wondrous change. You are 
seated in an officer’s quarters perhaps, watch- 
ing the ape’s tricks at his door; or dis- 
cussing the military trophies over his mantel- 
piece. Suddenly a yellow glare flashes across 
your eyes. You look up to see the lightning. 
At that instant a shattering report shakes 
the roof, makes the window quiver, and the 
canary in the cage at the door leap up, take 
its head from under its wing, and flutter, 
It is the evening gun; the signal for all 
stray Spaniards to toss off their last nip 
of brandy, and hurry to their smuggling 
boats, with their packages of bad cigars, 
and devil’s dust calicoes, If you go out now 
just beyond the terraced roof of the King’s 
Bason, where some Moors are praying, you 
will see the Key serjeant and his assistant 
going round, locking up the three miles of 
gates, and pallisaded wickets. Look across 
at the Ronda mountains, and you will see a 
great red glare where the shepherds are 
burning the dry grass on the mountains. 
If you are on board a tub of a steamer not 
yet rounded Europa Point, tremble, for you 
will be kept all night on board, as no vessel 
enters the harbour of Gib after gun-fire. 
temember Mr. Smith, though squeamish with 
a long voyage, there is no use in tearing 
your hair or wringing your hands, This is 
not Southampton or the London Docks. This 
is Gib, that Ford calls “a bright pearl in the 
crown of an ocean queen;” and Burke, “a 
post of power, a post of superiority, of con- 
nexion, of commerce; one which make us in- 
valuable to our friends and dreadful to our 
enemies.” ‘Therefore is not to be imperilled, 
Mr. Smith, because you have not yet found 
your sea legs, and you are still squeamish. 
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Know that there are crowds of angry men| 
sleeping under yonder quarantine flag off the | 
Saaboun merely because there is cholera at 
Hamburgh, plague at Tripoli, and yellow 
fever at Vigo; yet the angry men submit, 
because England chooses to truckle to ridi- 
eulous timid Spanish quarantine laws. So 
Mr. Smith, it is no use your bribing the 
boatewain to pipe the men to haul up your 
pompous-looking trunks out of the hold; it 
is no use to snub the first mate. 

But Gib has other features than this one 
word of threat. We pass along the shore line | 
of defences, the old Bateria of the Spaniard, 
pass some gangs of convicts lazily working, 
guarded by an officer with sword and re- 
volver,—and get to the transport harbour 
half way to Europa Point just in time to 
see the huge wall of a transport from Cork 
disembogue its armed men like a second! 
wooden horse of Troy. There is not much} 
done yet ; but broad planks are thrown from 
the tall ship’s sides to the great stone quays, | 
under whose sheds are heaped mountains of | 
black coal ready to feed government steamers. 
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[Conducted by 
bers ; a dozen to each leg, as he kicks and 
plunges like a mad horse, or a demon in 
convulsions, 

“Put Riley in irons,’ says the officer in 
command, who has been quietly walking with 
some ladies on the quarter-deck. 

“The officers seem a pack of muffs,” says 
Spanker privately to me; “I see we shall 
have a pretty trouble in Gib with these 
Irishmen.” 

“We've half a dozen fellars in the ship, 
surr,” says a sergeant, coming up and touch- 
ing his hat, “as bad as I think you’ll find 
anywhere, They might as well be hung at 
once for all the good they'll ever do.” 

“ Had a good passage, sergeant-major 1” 

“Pretty well, sir” (with great sternness), 
“Eight days from Dublin. Had a tidy little 
tossing in the Bay of Biscay.” 

The men, dressed and stocked with 
bayonets fixed in a bright shining row, form 
on the quay; the band a little way before, 
with drums and fifes, clean and smart. The 
officers meet and chat. The ladies, smiling 
and gay, are handed down and congra- 


’ 


The quays are laden and piled with great|tulated. The loungers above, their white 
sarcophagi boxes of officers’ baggage, and|/ smocks showing through the embrasures, 
wine erates and other stores. The Doctor, in| discuss the new comers not over favourably. 


his feathered coeked hat, is very particular | 
about the regimental medicine chest. The 
Major is anxious about the plate-chest. Till 
these impedimenta are removed by the dirty 
shirt sleeved soldiers the restless men must 
not land. But they continue on various pre- 
texts to tramp in and out, eager and trouble- 
some as boys in spite of the sentinels on the 
way. Now the women come dows. 

h women! Dirty with the rough sea 
weather and the wretched covered cabins ; 
brazen, pale, neglected, with dirty hair, and 
dirty children crying perpetually. They 
descend in ghastly file under the coal sheds ; 
a small drizzling rain now setting in, they 
look so homeless, wretched, and unhappy, | 
that my heart bleeds for them. Now the| 
men, in grimy shirts, their hands and arms' 
unwashed, descend ; buttoning their tight | 
shining stocks ; their heavy muskets in their | 


Riley, handcuffed, is placed between two 
guardians, and seems to believe he has been 
romoted to extensive and onerous command. 
Tysterious words of command run along the 
searlet line, there is a shuffling sideways, 
a veering, a clanging, and the regiment 
moves along with a measured, one, two tramp 
as ofone man. They pass up the quay steps, 
and march along to the Windmill Barracks, 
“unhealthiest on the Rock,” to the clang 
opened by the full band of a noble regiment 
sent to welcome them. The new Gib omni- 
bus bears us back, amid a cloud of coaches 
and mounted officers in white canvas shoes; 
who carry horse-tail whips to keep off the 
importunate flies. 

This was the landing—but I also saw an 
embarcation for India, a much pleasanter and 
more cheerful sight, though perhaps more 
fallacious in hope than the other was in 


hands, their knapsacks on their arms. In the|disappointment. I was walking one day near 
midst of them, waving a tin can, which drips| the same place, watching the King’s batteries 
with brandy,comes that Private Patrick Riley, | saluting a Turkish frigate. First a puff of 
raving for drink. He runs recklessly down smoke; then, through it, a sharp sudden 
the plank—stumbles. What a piercing shriek string of fire thrust out and withdrawn like 
from the women! He is in down between! a serpent’s tongue ; then, before the clotted 
the vessel’s side and the stone rampart of the | smoke had ceased to hang about the guns, a 
quay. Are the good for nothing villain’s| loud bang! A mounted officer meets us and 
brains beaten out of him? No; there is a| asks usif we have heard that the Fiftieth were 
Providence for the mad and the drunk, the | just embarking for India. We shall be too late 
Spanish proverb says. Heshoutsand swears,|if we do not hurry. We hasten. We meet 
as if somebody had pushed him in. Dozens | an artilleryman, and ask him if the transport 
of men fling them#lves down after him.) is under weigh. He says he does not know; 
The chains are dark with men. They will| but the blue Peter is flying at the fore. Just 
drown him by encumbering him with help.|as we get down, the commanding officer, for 
He emerges, wet, screeching, violent ; and is whom they have been waiting, is putting off 
carried up into the ship. A moment after he in his boat. A hot quick ride he has had 
pears, fighting with a swarm of men, on| from the governor’s house, along the dusty 
e fo’castle. They overpower him by num-' Alameda, with its aloes and cacti. The shore 
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| Wind did not come with rain. 
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rope is tightening ‘and dipping. The anchor i is 
up. I hear the last tug of the capstan, the 
last tramping chorus of the soldiers who 
help the crew. There are some sweethearts 
of the band near me, waving their handker- 
chiefs to two fifers, who seem afraid to appear 
interested in them, but wave signals surrep- 
titiously. There are a few soldiers looking 
back at Gib, thinking of its Black Hole and 
brandy shops. Some ladies upon the quarter- 
deck ; on the shore, a wail o demaion wives, 
But careless of all ‘this, floats out the brave | 
strong ship, red flags. flying, the band’s | 
mechanical Auld —y Syne greeting us| 
by whiffs as passing the French ship that | 
mans its yards,-she grandly rounds the rock 
corner, and disappears eastward from our 
eyes. 


SULTRY DECEMBER. 


Apter six years of life in the climate of 
Victoria, I speak as I feel of its hot wind. 
And upon this head what is said of Victoria 
applies, with some modification, to the neigh- 
bouring colonies of New South Wales and 
South Australia. 

The hot winds generally begin to parch us 
in the middle of November. I have known | 
them to come in October, but. they seldom | 
doso. It is in December that they are most | 
felt: their season extends over January, 
February, and March; and, in a subdued | 
way, reaches sometimes to the middle of 
April. To a healthy man the first day of 
an ordinary hot wind gives no trouble ; 
but, unless it veer round to the south | 
by evening, the night is oppressive. The'| 
second day of the wind affects every one with | 
more or less of languor ; the third, makes| 
the strong man look jaded: and it prostrates | 
the delicate. Should there be yet a fourth 
day of the northern blast after a suffocating 
night, every one talks with dismay about the | 
thermometer, and has his. mind filled with| 
the one thought—when will the wind change? 
Fortunately, this wind rarely lastsin Victoria 
beyond the third or fourth day. A cool, 
moist seabreeze, setting in from the south, 
hog ogee the dry furnace blast of the desert. 

1e manner of change from the hot wind 
to the cool, varies in different summers. 
During the first year of my residence in Vic- 
toria, there were frequent showers of rain in 
the summer months; the hot winds, when 
prevailing, generally blew in the morning 
and,changed in the afternoon after a str uggle 
of thunder, lightning, and rain. The air then 
became fresh, and a cool evening was but the 
pleasanter for coming after the discomfort of 
a sultry day. 

The second of my summers in Victoria 
was very dry ; we were without rain for five 
months, and the hot winds that often blew 
for three or four successive days, were very 
trying to the constitution. The changes of 
The seabreeze 
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met in waterless conflict the blast from the 
north, and, in the hour of strife, darkened 
the sun with thick columns of sand and dust 
until its victory was perfect. 

Thirty degrees is about the range taken by 
this wind, in altering the temperature of the 
day. The average heat of summer, in its 
absence, is about seventy-five in the shade: 
the ordinary hot wind raises this, perhaps, as 
high as ninety-five ; but a severe blast from 
| the desert carries it yet higher. One of the 
hottest days I ever knew in Melbourne was 
the day before Christmas Day last year, when 
| the thermometer stood at the extreme height 
of one hundred and nine in the shade. The 
heat so much resembled the blast from a 
furnace that, when facing the wind, the eye 
smarted with heat from the contact. 

The average number of days on which the 
hot winds prevail during the whole summer 
in Victoria, is about seventy-five. Delightful 
weather is to be enjoyed on days that inter- 
vene. It cannot be surpassed by that of the 
sunniest and freshest June and July days of 
England. 

Some days after the hot winds have set in 

from the north, their effects are to be seen in 
the withering’ of vegetation. The natural 
grass of the country, deprived of all sap and 
moisture, is ready, if a spark fall on it, to 
| leap out into sheets of fire which, borne with 
the speed of the wind, may climb great trees, 
and, a say ay blazing foliage and bark 
—fresh brands to beget new con tions— 
carry ruin to the homesteads of the settlers 
within hundreds of miles. of country. The 
worst bush fire ever known in Ausiralia oc- 
curred in the year eighteen hundred and 
fifty-one, on the day bearing the ill-omened 
name, Black Thursday, already described in | 
this Journal.* On that occasion the thermo- | 
meter reached one hundred and seventeen 
| degrees in the shade. Such a day has never 
since been suffered ; and, as seven years have 
elapsed without the reeurrence of a like cala- 
mity, it is to be hoped that affliction so severe 
may prove of rare occurrence. 

One trouble attendant on these winds 

| avises from the sudden and great alterations 
of temperature to be endured by those who 
live under their influence. On certain dayslast 
summer,in Melbourne the thermometer varied 
thirty, forty, and, in one instance, fifty degrees 
in a day; whilst scarcely a week passed that 
was not marked by rapid changes. Another 
trouble is—or, more particularly, was—the 
dust in the neighbourhood of great thorough- 
fares cut up by extensive and incessant 
traflic. 

Before there were any facilities for water- 
ing the streets in Melbourne the dust nuisance 


} 

| 
was awful. Ina main street the townsman 
suddenly found himself enveloped in a gritty 
Beset, by the shoutiog of unseen bullock- 

















cloud, which put his eyes to a sharp torture. 


| 


* See Volume Thirteen, page 388, =| 
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drivers, and the angry cries of horsemen 
who had just escaped from riding over him, 
he might rush away to the first place of 
shelter, and there labour in vain to clean his 
eyes out and allay their smarting. The new 
arrival—or, in colonial language, the new 
chum —after his first dusting, generally 
wears a veil; and veiled men abound in 
Melbourne streets on a dry windy day. This 
year an excellent supply of water, from a 
source high above the site of the city, enables 
us to fight our enemy. By screwing a hose 
to the pipes that pass along the street, a jet 
of water can be made to play upon the road 
and conquer him. 

As to the effect of the hot wind on health, 
it should be first observed, that none of the 
Australian colonies have the contagious 
epidemics commonly found to be fatal in hot 
countries. Just after the gold discovery, 
Melbourne became one of the dirtiest cities 
in the world. Men, women, and children 
landed from ships, and sought in every 
nook and corner the protection of a roof. 
No underground sewers carried off the drain- 
age of the city. Even surface drainage was 
arrested by the broken state of the roads 
and pathways cut up by incessant traffic. 


The accumulated filth of city life, part filter- | 


ing through the soil and part collected in 
unsightly stagnant pools, lay festerirg be- 


neath the glare of the sun and the blast of | 


the hot wind ; yet no fatal epidemic came. 
Nevertheless, health is the worse for the hot 
wind. My private opinion is confirmed by 


that of an eminent Melbourne physician, who | 


considers that the duration of life in Victoria 
is from six to ten per cent. less than in the 
mother country. 

It is not on men in the enjoyment of good 
health that our sirocco shows its power 
openly. But the sick man, woman, or child, 
catching, perhaps, eagerly at the first sensa- 
tions of returning health, pants in a hot air 
bath suddenly and frequently administered 
without the doctor’s order, or, when first 


tottering out of doors, finds, in the dusty and | 


scorched aspect of the country, no refresh- 
ment to the languid eye, and breathes vain 
longings for a sight of the green meadows 
and copses of Old England. If our dry air is 
good for the consumptive, is our changeable 
thermometer good for them too? I fancy 
not. 


tions. Often there are to be seen ladies 
wo came rosy out of England, showing in 
Malbourne only pallid distressed faces; not as 


of persons seriously ill, but suffering from| 


a Weariness that ends, perhaps, in positive 
disease. 

According to the statistics of the register 
general of Victoria, for the year ending the 


Women feel more than men, the test to 
which the hot winds put their constitu-! 
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first of July, eighteen hundred and fifty- 
‘seven, the mortality among children under 
|five years of age was equal to one half the 
deaths occurring among the entire population, 
and the number of deaths of infants under 
\twelve months, exceeded one third of the 
entire mortality. It is furthermore ascer- 
tained by registration, that the number of 
deaths among children in summer, is four 
times greater than in winter. 

The resident of Victoria, who wishes to 
feel the extent of infant mortality, can go to 
a graveyard, Last April, I walked through 
the Melbourne Cemetery, and read on the 
head-stones names of little children by the 
hundred. The day was one of the few in the 
month of April when the hot wind blows 
with clouds of dust. Finding a grave with 
reclining slab, conveniently placed under the 
shelter of a tree, I shrank from the heat of 
the sun, and rested there. Presently a woman 
approached, whose sad face and dust-whitened 
mourning dress told me that she came hither 
not for curiosity, but for her great love to 
some among the dead. Without observing 
me she hastened to a grave not far from 
where I sate; it was one of those which had 
arrested my attention, because at the head, 
upon a ve tombstone, the deaths of four 
young children were recorded. 

I have witnessed many forms of grief over 
the dead, on land and far away upon the sea. 
But never before or since, have I looked 
|upon such agonising grief and hopeless 
sorrow as was in the face of this poor woman 
beside the grave, which had four times 
‘opened and closed over the objects of 
jher love. She bowed her head, and, be- 
|lieving the solitude unbroken, poured forth 
‘her soul in prayer over the tomb of her 
children. 
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